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Anti-fascists should not be on the 


oe 


police terrorist watch list 


hile Boris Johnson was sunning 

himself in the Caribbean over the 

festive season, his unelected hatchet 

man Dominic Cummings may have 

overstepped the mark in his absence 
with his well publicised plans to take apart the civil service. 
Such cuts can have serious consequences. Week in, week out 
the national crime figures, particularly for violent and youth 
crime, have continued to climb as a result of the destruction 
of the probation service and overcrowded prisons. 

But while the courts have been jailing far right terrorists, 
the police are still regularly failing to tackle attacks on 
Muslim communities and the growing 
number of attacks on Jewish people 


gas being sprayed, even on toddlers who are forced to live 
in these terrible places. As we go to press the UN body 
responsible for these refugee children is begging those ill 
treating the very young to desist in these brutal acts. 

Our first issue of 2020 carries a series of detailed 
reports on the activities of the far right in Britain, the US, 
Germany, Italy and Ukraine. 

Searchlight stands proudly by its tradition of gathering 
intelligence and publishing reports on the far right in a 
number of countries, as befits an anti-fascist magazine 
that has existed since May 1964 and is backed up by one 
of the most substantial archives, covering the activities 

of the extreme and racist far right 
through the years. One country we 


around the country. The Gu ar di an 'S story followed will be keeping an eye on in future 


In this context it was particularly 
heartening to see a Muslim woman 


my editorial,in the winter 


is Hungary, where the increasingly 
authoritarian stance of Viktor Orban’s 


stepping in to try to stop an attack 2019 issu e, in which I noted government — and the efforts of 


on a Jewish passenger with a young 


child on a London Tube train. Unity that the police had added 


between minority communities must 


British prime minister Johnson to 
form a closer relationship with it — are 
cause for concern. 


grow. What is worrying is some of climate change prote sters to I was pleased to see the Guardian’s 


these racist attacks are being carried 
by youngsters in their early teens. 


their watch list. Shamefully, 


front page story, by Vikram Dodd 
and Jamie Grierson, dealing 


This year Trade Union Friends of it h as now be come cle ar th at with the addition by the police of 


Searchlight, supported by researchers 


environmental campaigners such 


from Searchlight Research Associates the police have done the Same as Extinction Rebellion to the list of 


based at the Searchlight Archive at 


extremist and terrorist groups that 


the University of Northampton, will with anu mbe r of anti-fas cist they monitor. 


be stepping up their work at national 


and international conferences. and anti-racist organisations 


The news from Greece is dire with 
the Turkish president Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan forcing out huge numbers of mainly Syrian 
refugees, who are now living in dire conditions in Greece. 
Searchlight has played a part in sending help to Medical 
Aid for Greece via the Greek Solidarity Campaign to help 
support them. Terrible acts of violence are also being 
carried out by police in the massively overcrowded refugee 
camps on the Greek islands and the mainland, with tear 
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The Guardian’s story followed 
my editorial, written a few weeks 
previously for the winter 2019 issue of 
Searchlight, in which I noted that the 
police Counter Terrorism Unit had added climate change 
protesters, including schoolchildren, to its watch list. 
Shamefully, it has now become clear that the police have 
done the same with a number of anti-fascist and anti-racist 
organisations. e® 


Gerry Gable, editor 
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Reports round-up By Gerry Gable 


Golden Dawn nazis beat journalist 


journalist who is known 
for investigating the 
Greek fascist party 


Golden Dawn has been attacked 
in Athens during a far right anti- 
migrant protest. 

Thomas Jacobi is a 
correspondent for the German 
broadcaster Deutsche Welle 
and the French newspaper La 
Croix. In 2016, Jacobi worked 
with fellow journalist Angelique 
Kourounis on a documentary, The 
Golden Dawn: A Personal Affair. 

The attack, on 19 January, 
took place almost exactly a year 
after Golden Dawn members 


had attacked him, along with 
a photojournalist and camera 
operator, also in Athens, as they 
were covering a protest outside 
the Greek parliament building 
over the renaming of North 
Macedonia. 

The Greek far right objects to 
the name “Macedonia”, which 
is also the name of a region 
of Greece, being used by the 
southern Balkan state that was 
previously known as the Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia 
and has a majority southern 
Slavic population. 

The latest attack left Jacobi 


bleeding from the face. “They 
were hitting me for four and a half 
minutes until some policemen 
appeared. No one stepped in. 
That’s the most shocking thing,” 
he told the Greek media. 

According to Deutsche Welle, 
a group of about ten unidentified 
men approached the journalist, 
asked if he was Thomas Jacobi, 
and when he said yes, proceeded 
to knock him down and beat him 
for several minutes. 

Around 370 people, including 
Golden Dawn members, took 
part in the far right protest where 
Jacobi was beaten, carrying 


placards protesting against the 
supposed “colonisation of Greece 
by Islamists”. 

Greek government 
spokesperson Stelios Petsas 
condemned “the fascist 
attack” on Jacobi and said the 
authorities were investigating 
the matter. The Foreign Press 
Association of Greece also 
condemned the attack. “The 
existence of organised hit squads 
at the fringes of rallies aiming 
to intimidate journalists that 
are not of their liking can’t be 
tolerated,” the FPA said in a 
statement. 


Searchlight appeal..Searchlight appeal...Searchlight 


Help us keep up the fight against 
fascism and the far right threat 


Searchlight was launched in May 1964, 
at a time when the increasing racism 
in Britain was illustrated by the 
notoriously racist campaign around 
the Smethwick byelection. 

Our journalists, photographers, 
researchers and analysts have shone 
a light to expose the activities of 


Poland's ¥ 
a lurch to the right | 


racists, fascists and the far right in Britain, 
across Europe and beyond since then. 
Now, 56 years on, we have an international 
reputation and an international network 
of colleagues. But the recent rise of the far 
right in Britain and around the world makes 
the work of Searchlight even more vital. 

Our reputation is built on results that 
have seen many key nazi activists and 
ideologues jailed or banned from Britain. 

And in the past few years we have 
come together with the University of 
Northampton to create the Searchlight 
Archive, which contains thousands of 
documents, books and other materials 
relating to the enemies of democracy and 
those who oppose them. 

But every year the cost of producing 
Searchlight magazine and continuing our 
research and documentation activities has 


grown. Now we are asking you to help us by 
raising the £30,000 we need to keep up our 
work for the time ahead. 

We welcome personal donations or 
collective donations through trade union, 
student, professional or community 
organisations. Please support the 
continuation of Searchlight’s vital work. 
There are several ways to donate: 


@ Send a cheque, made payable to 
Searchlight Research Associates, to 
Searchlight, PO Box 1576, Ilford IG5 ONG. 


@ Donate by bank transfer to Searchlight 
Research Associates, sort code 40 09 07, 
account number 71652842. 


@ Donate online on our website at 
searchlightmagazine.com via PayPal or 
with your credit or debit card. 


Thank you for your support and solidarity! 


searchlight appeal...Searchlight appeal...Searchlight 
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Rabbi Gluck 
speaks to those 
attending the vigil 


Vigil follows antisemitic graffiti attack 


ell known rabbi Herschel 

Gluck and poet and 

broadcaster Michael 
Rosen were among the speakers at an 
emergency vigil held to protest against 
the appearance of antisemitic graffiti 
in Belsize Park and Hampstead, north 
London, in December last year. 

The vigil, organised by Stand Up to 
Racism, brought together local people, 
trade unionists and a variety of faith 
groups in solidarity with the Jewish 
community. 

The graffiti appeared on buildings 
across the area on the morning 
of 29 December, including South 
Hampstead Synagogue. The vigil was 
held the following evening. 

Workers from Camden Council 
removed the graffiti and police are 
investigating the incident. 


Michael Rosen 
reads from his 
poems 


Photos: Searchlight 
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Reports round-up By Gerry Gable 


FROM THE VAULTS Brendan Wilmer: the 
NF man who fought to save racist Rhodesia 


This is the first in a series of stories reproduced from the early days of Searchlight. The Brendan Wilmer 
story originally appeared in November 1977. We follow it up with an account of what happened next... 


The October issue of Spearhead, 
the National Front journal, 
carried a story headed, “NF 
Man Leads Pro-White Campaign 
in South Africa”. 

“Former National Front activist 
Brendan Wilmer, who emigrated 
to South Africa, is now leading the 


struggle among South Africans for 

the maintenance of White Civilisation 

in Rhodesia. Brendan, who was 

the founder of the now flourishing 

Leicester Branch of the NF, is 

the National Director of the Save 

Rhodesia Campaign in South Africa.” 
We find it very interesting that 


the Front proudly hail Wilmer, but 
are hardly surprised, for like John] 
Tyndall, [Martin] Webster and 
[Andrew] Brons he was involved in 
the National Socialist Movement in 
the 1960s. 
Readers will recall that in issue 

No 27 in the feature on Peter 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT 
Dodgy diamonds and drinking 


Brendan Wilmer no doubt intended to 
continue his race war in apartheid South 
Africa and the racist state of Rhodesia 
(now Zimbabwe). He arrived there when 
Ray Hill, one of Searchlight's greatest 
ever infiltrators inside the international 
far right, was still the leader of various 
extremist, racist and antisemitic groups. 

Wilmer sought him out, not knowing that 
Hill had for some time been working with a 
Jewish investigative journalist on the Rand 
Daily Mail. Hill’s work caused significant 
damage to the far right, with key nazis 
exposed and secret meetings attacked by 
Jewish students. 

Investigation by Hill and the journalist 
revealed that Wilmer’s main aim was to raise 
funds for a number of far right groups in 
Britain - thousands of pounds and at least 
one package of uncut diamonds had already 
been carried back to British nazis. They 
exposed this and, as a result of the publicity, 
Wilmer was expelled from South Africa in 
1983. His readmission to the country with an 
award of permanent residence status a few 
years later was unexplained, and he went 
back to Britain again soon afterwards. 

After Wilmer’s return to Britain, a journalist 
friend of Searchlight who worked on the 
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Sunday Telegraph tracked him down to the 
East Midlands, where he was running a 
market stall, and confirmed that he had 
become a chronic alcoholic. Wilmer refused 
to respond to the journalist's questions about 
his role in two London bombings some time 
before he went to South Africa. 

One had occurred at the former offices of 
The Jewish Chronicle in Holborn on a Sunday 
morning. The bomb was real enough but 
before placing it Wilmer had possibly had a 
few drinks to calm his nerves. The bomb did 
little damage to the building but cars parked 
on the street some distance away had holes 
in them after the explosion. The second bomb 
damaged the old revolutionary Karl Marx's 
tomb in Highgate Cemetery, north London. 

From his early teens Wilmer had been 
passed around by violent British nazi 


‘ paedophiles such as Peter Ling, one of Colin 


Jordan's Spearhead paramilitary thugs. Jordan 
was prepared to tolerate Ling’s behaviour, 
unlike the Belgian nazi who accommodated 
Ling on a visit to the country. When the 
Belgian came home to find Ling sexually 
abusing his 12 year old daughter, Ling was 
forced to rapidly flee the country. 

Wilmer died from his alcoholism soon after 
returning to Britain. 


Marriner, the fascist who infiltrated 
the Labour Party, reference was 
made to his association with 
Wilmer. In 1962 Colin Jordan had 
formed the National Socialist 
Students Front and then the British 
National Youth League. (The Youth 
League was led by Wilmer and 
Arthur Read of Birkenhead, who 
also ran a nationalist bookshop and 
youth organisation in Birkenhead.) 

They also published a paper 
called the Bugle and one of its 
contributors on the theme of Blood 
and Racial Purity was Peter Ling, 
later believed to be a member of 
Column 88. The first President 
of the British National Youth 
League was Sir Barry Domville, a 
pre-war member of the pro-Nazi 
organisation the Link, and a friend 
of Hitler, Himmler and Goering. 

In 1964 the name was changed 
slightly to the National Youth 
League and it cooperated with 
the pro-Nazi British National Party 
(BNP), one of whose leaders was 
Andrew Fountaine, now vice- 
chairman of the National Front. 

By then it had acquired three 
new people to be sponsors, Major 
General Sir Richard Hilton, the Hon 
President of the BNP, Elizabeth 
the Lady Freeman, a well-known 
antisemite, and the Rev Pulford. 

They backed the Youth League 
with a substantial sum of money, 
and Wilmer made his way to 
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London where he opened a shop 
with living accommodation above 
it. Things didn’t work out and the 
bookshop remained closed most of 
the time, with little sign of activity 
but a strong smell of liquor. 

In the mid-1960s a Fleet Street 
journalist made a number of 
attempts to meet Wilmer but with 
little success, until he finally tracked 
him down on the premises one 
morning at 9am. 

He was very reluctant to talk and 
asked to be left alone because he 
had plenty of problems. When it 
was put to him that they must be 
big problems to make him drink 
heavily at that time of the morning, 
he became rather agitated and 
said that apart from anything else 
he had financial trouble with the 
sponsors. 

These “problems” were serious 
enough for the sponsors to want 
to take him to court but Elizabeth 
the Lady Freeman was opposed to 
this because she didn’t want the 
publicity and so it was decided to 
write the loss off. 

He then returned to Leicester 
where he joined the National Front, 
then early in the 1970s he went 
down to the South Coast and no 
doubt joined up with his old friend 
Ling, but after a while emigrated to 
South Africa. 

Wilmer’s friends on Spearhead 
could hardly contain themselves 
in expressing their enthusiasm at 
his move to parts more in keeping 
with their racist ideology. “We 
are delighted that a former NF 
organiser has taken the fight to 
the front line with real NF style 
activism.” 

Ah well! To each his own. 
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scruton death: his racism 
deserves greater scrutiny 


that longtime friend of racists, far right 

Tories, fascists and various leading members 
of nazi groups, to pass away just a little too late 
for us to include a detailed obituary in this issue 
of Searchlight. 

So our readers will have to be patient to 
read our take on this third-rate philosopher’s 
activities over a period stretching back more 
than 30 years. 

Elsewhere, his death has been marked by 
rather more sorrow than we feel at Searchlight. 
Scruton was an establishment figure who was 
knighted, and praise was regularly heaped upon 
him by the Catholic Herald’s letter writers and 
in the opinion columns of the Mail on Sunday. 

Scruton was sacked last year from an unpaid 
role as chair of the government’s Building 
Beautiful Commission after the New Statesman 
published an interview with him, including 
racist comments about Chinese people as 
well as Islamophobic remarks and allegations 
of a George Soros “empire” — a well known 
antisemitic dogwhistle. 


| t was very inconsiderate of Roger Scruton, 


He was later reinstated after it emerged that 
the magazine had misrepresented some remarks 
about people in China. 

But Scruton’s own website carries a speech 
he made in Hungary, which claimed, “Many of 
the Budapest intelligentsia are Jewish, and form 
part of the extensive networks around the Soros 
Empire.” His own published work also rubbishes 
Islamophobia as a “propaganda-word” and 
claims that homophobia is “invented”. 

Scruton’s foul and viciously bigoted views go 
back much further, however. Most notoriously, 
as editor of the Salisbury Review, the magazine 
he founded in 1982, Scruton ran regular screeds 
of hideous racism. 

One article claimed that black people with 
Caribbean heritage were “structurally likely to be 
at odds with English civilisation” and called for 
“repatriation of a proportion of the immigrant 
and immigrant-descended population”. 

Scruton was not merely a conservative but a 
disgusting far right racist. We will have a full 
obituary of this unsavoury character in the next 
issue of Searchlight. 
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he banana skin thrown 

at Arsenal player Pierre- 

Emerick Aubameyang 

in December 2018 was 

a sharp reminder that 
racism is once again rearing its ugly 
head at football grounds. 

For those of us old enough to 
remember, the incident had echoes 
of the bad old days of the 1970s and 
1980s, a time when overt racism 
plagued football. Cyrille Regis, the 
former West Bromwich Albion star 
and one of the first black players to 
wear an England shirt, recalled of 
that time, “Racism came in the form 
of letters, chanting from the crowds, 
banana throwing, monkey chanting 
songs, and not just one or two but 
thousands singing racial abuse, chants 
and that kind of stuff.” 


It was also a time when the nazi 
National Front and British National 
Party recruited support on the terraces. 
Over the past 40 years there has 

been a concerted effort by successive 
governments, the football authorities, 
the Professional Footballers’ 
Association and anti-racist supporters’ 
groups to eradicate racism from the 
game and from the terraces. 

The prominence of black and 
minority ethnic players in the game 
and anti-racist campaigns, including 
those by Show Racism the Red Card 
and Kick It Out, the football equality 
charity, have resulted in a dramatic 
reduction in the level of racism in 
the game. No one attending football 
matches today will experience the 
horrific levels of racism experienced 
by Regis and many other players all 
those years ago. 

Real changes have taken place in 
football — but there is still a long way 
to go. And in recent years there has 
been a dramatic increase in the levels 
of racism experienced by players on 
the pitch and supporters in the stands. 

For example, the Home Office 
revealed that there had been a 66% 
increase in hate crime in English 
football grounds in the 2018-19 
season, with most incidents related to 
racism. A separate Home Office report 
highlighting the number of football- 
related arrests where racism was 
an aggravating factor between 2014 
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Racism and homophobia are on the increase at football 
grounds again. Martin Smith surveys the problem 


and 2018 revealed that Manchester 
United supporters had the highest 
number, with 27 arrests, followed by 
Leeds and Millwall with 15, Leicester 
on 14, Chelsea on 13, West Ham on 
11 and Barnsley, Manchester City, 
Middlesbrough and Sunderland on 
ten each. 

These alarming statistics are 
reinforced by research carried out 
by Kick It Out. It reported that racist 
incidents at professional and amateur 
football matches in Britain rose from 
469 cases in 2016-17 to 520 in 2017- 
18. It also noted a 10% rise in reported 
homophobic abuse at football 
grounds. 

And there is no let up. This can be 
seen in a catalogue of homophobic 
and racist incidents — including 


antisemitic, Islamophobic and 
anti-Traveller abuse — culled from 
media reports over the past year (see 
overleaf). This shows that, although 
the problem has not reached the levels 
of the 1980s, it is widespread, growing 
and is not just confined to the terraces. 

Racism also pervades the game in 
ways that were unimaginable in the 
1980s. Social media has amplified 
racism and allowed it to invade our 
private spaces. Social media has also 
made it easier for racists to target 
players and anti-racist supporters. 
Crystal Palace’s Wilfried Zaha re- 
posted a tweet calling him “a diving 
monkey”. Twitter now monitors 50 
black and Asian players’ accounts in 
an attempt to protect them from racist 
abuse online. 


Martin Smith 
writes about 
fascism and 

the far right at 
dreamdeferred. 
org.uk 
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On the ball: 
footballers should 
be able to compete 
without facing 
racism on the 

pitch or from the 
terraces 


The racist populist rhetoric of 
prime minister Boris Johnson, Nigel 
Farage and fascists such as “Tommy 
Robinson” (real name Stephen Yaxley- 
Lennon) has created an environment 
that enables racism to take hold. 

Ex-England and Manchester United 
player Gary Neville was spot on when 
he stated live on Sky Sports that 
Johnson had fuelled racism with his 
anti-migrant rhetoric. 

Another factor has been the recent 
attempts by the far right to recruit 
football hooligans and hooligan firms. 
The first straw in the wind was the 
rise of Robinson’s English Defence 
League in 2009. This fascist-type 
street movement was built by drawing 
football hooligan firms into its ranks. 

And in the past three years we have 
witnessed the rise of the far right 
Football Lads Alliance (FLA) and 
Democratic Football Lads Alliance 
(DFLA). Both groups were based 
around football hooligan firms and 
their marches were vehicles for 
promoting Islamophobia. Established 
nazi football firms like the Chelsea 
Headhunters also mobilised and were 
involved in violent attacks on anti-racist 
protestors. 
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Former England and Arsenal player 
Ian Wright is one of a number of 
players who have publicly stated that 
the FA and UEFA - the national and 
European football authorities — have 
failed to tackle the problem of racism 
in football. Kick It Out chair Lord 
Ouseley claims that the authorities 
were “dysfunctional” in dealing with 
racism in football, while the media 
called out high-profile cases where the 
FA had failed to tackle the issue. 

Racism is also a growing problem 
in non-league and amateur football. 
For example a Leicestershire cup final 
between FC Wymeswold and Cosby 
United was abandoned after a player 
was racially abused. Unbelievably, the 
victim of the racist abuse was given 
a six-match ban and a £90 fine for 
being involved in a brawl following the 
incident. No action was taken against a 
fan who called the player a “black c***”. 

Again the FA was criticised by the 
media after it decided not to take any 
action against Crystal Palace goalkeeper 
Wayne Hennessey. A picture of the 
player was posted online showing him 
making what looked like a nazi salute. 
The FA stated, “When cross-examined 
about this, Mr Hennessey displayed a 
very considerable — one might say even 
lamentable — degree of ignorance about 
anything to do with Hitler, fascism and 
the Nazi regime.” The FA was also slow 
to tackle the rise of the FLA/DFLA. 

However, racism in the game is 
being challenged. High-profile players, 
such as Manchester City and England 
star Raheem Sterling, have been vocal 
in campaigning against the rise of hate 
in football. And England captain Harry 
Kane stated that he would consider 
leading players off the pitch if they 
were subjected to racial abuse. 


Campaigns 


The Premier League has launched its 
“No Room for Racism” campaign and 
Kick It Out and Show Racism the Red 
Card have both redoubled their efforts 
to eradicate racism in the game. Fans’ 
groups and anti-racists also launched 
campaigns to challenge the FLA/DFLA. 
As we enter a new decade, the 
problem of racism in British football 
continues. On New Year’s Day, two 
Brighton supporters were arrested 
for racist abuse and one Chelsea 
supporter was arrested for racist and 


homophobic abuse. One week later 


the FA announced it was investigating 


an antisemitic tweet made by Port 
Vale player Tom Pope. The reality is 


that anti-racist players and supporters 


will need to keep fighting racism in 
football. 


Making a difference 


There have been positive examples of clubs and 
supporters’ organisations trying to educate fans 
and tackle racism and homophobia. 

To mark Holocaust Memorial Day 2020, Chelsea 
commissioned this mural by Solomon Souza on the 
main stand of the stadium. It commemorates Jewish 
footballers and British prisoners of war who were sent 
to the Nazi death camps and forms part of Chelsea's 
Say No to Antisemitism campaign. 

It shows Julius Hirsch, the first Jewish player to play 
for the German national team, who was deported to 
Auschwitz on 1 March 1943. His exact date of death is 
unknown. Arpad Weisz was a Hungarian Jewish player 
and manager whose clubs included Inter Milan and 
who died in Auschwitz in 1944. 

Ron Jones “the Goalkeeper of Auschwitz”, was a 
British prisoner of war in the E715 Wehrmacht POW 
camp, part of the Auschwitz complex, in 1942. He was 
made goalkeeper of the Welsh team in the camp's 
football league. Jones survived a 900-mile “death 
march” of prisoners across Europe in 1945. 
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A year of racism and homophobia in football 


January 2019 


Mark Sampson, the England women's 
football coach, apologised to player Eni 
Aluko, following allegations that he made 
racist remarks towards her. 

The FA fined Millwall £10,000 after 
racist chants of “I'd rather be a Paki than 
a Scouse” were reported at the Millwall v 
Everton FA Cup match. 

Sheffield United’s Sophie Jones was given 
a five-match ban, £500 fine and required 
to attend an FA diversity workshop after 
racially abusing Tottenham's Renée Hector. 


A member of the West Ham Supporters’ 
Board agreed to stand down after it was 
revealed that he posted antisemitic, racist 
and homophobic posts on his website. 

Two Burnley supporters were arrested 
for racially abusing Brighton defender 
Gaetan Bong. 

West Ham United referred to the police 
a video showing fans racially abusing 
Liverpool player Mohamed Salah. 


Montenegro fans directed monkey chants at 
two black England players, Callum Hudson- 
Odoi and Danny Rose, in the qualification 
match for the UEFA Euro 2020 tournament. 


West Ham promised to ban fans who sang 
antisemitic songs aimed at Tottenham 
supporters on a Manchester tram. 

The Saturday Vase Final between 
FC Wymeswold and Cosby United was 
abandoned after a player was racially abused. 


Crystal Palace's club doctor and his family 
were racially abused outside the club's 
ground before a match against Bournemouth. 


Fascist “Tommy Robinson” (real name 
Stephen Yaxley-Lennon), founder of the 
English Defence League, was filmed punching 
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a supporter at the England v Netherlands 
game in Portugal. England supporters 
chanted Tommy Robinson's name in the run- 
up to the match. 


Chelsea permanently banned a supporter 
for the use of racially abusive language 
towards Manchester City's Raheem Sterling. 


The Andalusian Football Association 
launched an investigation into racist abuse 
aimed at Queens Park Rangers’ junior 
squad during a match in Spain. The team 


walked off the pitch as a result of the abuse. 


An Everton supporter was sentenced 
to six weeks in jail after racially abusing 


Liverpool's Mohamed Salah on social media. 


Former England and Newcastle player Peter 
Beardsley was suspended by the FA for 32 
weeks after being found guilty of making 
racist comments, including calling black 
players “monkeys”. 

Brighton handed “lengthy” bans to three 
supporters following racist incidents. 

West Ham banned a fan for life who was 
filmed making racist chants. 

Chelsea launched an investigation into a 
group of supporters racially abusing Salah. 

Mark Sampson, now Stevenage manager, 
was charged by the FA for racist language. 

Racist abuse was aimed at Hartlepool 
United player Inih Effiong, at the match with 
Dover Athletic. 

Bernardo Silva was accused of posting 
a racist tweet about his Manchester City 
teammate Benjamin Mendy. Silva was 
banned for one match and fined £50,000. 


The Bulgaria v England Euro 2020 qualifier 
was stopped twice after racist abuse was 
aimed at black England players by sections 
of the crowd, who made nazi salutes and 
monkey noises. 

At the FA Cup match between non-league 
side Haringey Borough and Yeovil Town 
both managers led their players off the 


pitch after the Haringey goalkeeper, Valery 
Pajetat, was racially abused and spat at. 
Two men were arrested on suspicion of 
racially aggravated common assault. This 
was the first time a match at such a senior 
level had been abandoned due to racism. 

A video showed Aston Villa fans singing 
a racist song about the club’s Zimbabwean 
midfielder Marvelous Nakamba. 

Bristol City investigated allegations of 
anti-Muslim and pro-Tommy Robinson 
chants at a match against Luton Town. 

Anti-Traveller chants were reported at the 
Salford v Northampton Town match. 


November 


Everton investigated an incident of alleged 
racist behaviour during their Premier 
League draw against Tottenham. 


December 


Chelsea player Antonio Rudiger reported 
monkey chants during a game at Tottenham. 
At the same match a Chelsea fan was 
arrested for a racially aggravated public order 
offence against Tottenham's Son Heung-min. 

Two Wolves fans were arrested for 
homophobic abuse at Brighton v Wolves. 

Police and the FA investigated allegations 
of homophobic chanting by West Ham 
supporters at their derby with Chelsea. 

Racist abuse was reported at the Forest 
Green v Scunthorpe match. 
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Paul Jackson 


Our regular commentator looks at the rise of extreme 
and violent neo-nazi youth groups that are tapping 
into ideas of hyper-masculinity to recruit members 


Male order 


n recent years, there has been a new wave of 

very extreme, neo-nazi youth groups, such as 

National Action and Sonnenkrieg Division in 

Britain, Atomwaffen Division in the US and 

Antipodean Resistance in Australia. Each has 
unique characteristics, yet all have developed variations 
on a shared youth culture, steeped in a new form of neo- 
nazi hyper-masculinity, and all have built networks using 
websites such as Ironmarch and Fascistforum. 

While the rise of these neo-nazi groups is now regularly 
discussed in the media as a deeply worrying development, 
the groups are often described in sensationalist ways that 
do little to explain why such extremism may appeal to 
young men in particular. But there is a need to understand 
the hyper-masculine culture that is being developed by such 
groups, one that has made overt and extreme neo-nazi ideas 
from the past appealing to a new generation of activists. 

Before looking at some examples of the hyper-masculine 
cultures created by these groups, it is important to 
understand how issues of masculinity and far right politics 
have been discussed by academics. Fascists past and present 
have always been interested in idealising a strong type of 
masculine figure, someone who can somehow redeem the 
nation from a world that has become corrupt and decadent. 

One of the first historians of fascism to talk about this 
“new man” ideal was George Mosse, whose classic article 
The Genesis of Fascism, from 1966, explained that fascists 
saw the “fascist new man” as “man made whole once mare”. 
Mosse adds, “He was not afraid to join in a revolution 
which would make society correspond to the longings of his 
soul. These longings were for unity with the group, for the 
recapturing of those virtues which were being submerged in 
the modern world.” 

More recently, Michael Kimmel’s book Healing 


Drawing on extensive ethnographic interviews, Kimmel 
argues that young men drawn to neo-nazi groups “feel 
entitled to a sense of belonging and community, of holding 
unchallenged moral authority over women and children”. 

He adds that they are experiencing “threats to the lives they 
feel they deserve”, which “leads these young men to feel 
ashamed and humiliated”. For Kimmel, it is this “aggrieved 
entitlement... that leads some men to search for a way to 
redeem themselves as men, to restore and retrieve that sense 
of manhood that has been lost”. 

Similarly, Cynthia Miller-Idriss has focused on how 
hyper-masculinity is developed through extreme right 
culture, especially in relation to clothes and the body. In 
The Extreme Gone Mainstream she too explores how 
extreme right youth culture develops a heightened sense of 
masculinity. For her, “The hyper-masculine nature of much 
of the far right and its idealised notions on manhood and 
what a ‘real man’ does for the nation are key to far right 
and rightwing extremist scenes and groups.” 

With these points in mind, we can note that, as with older 
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forms of fascism, visions of male power are often crucial in 
animating the contemporary extreme right and neo-nazi 
cultures. Borrowing from a fascist past, the new wave of 
neo-nazi groups see “real men” as revolutionaries who will 
transform society and bring about the new world that such 
movements often believe is necessary. 

National Action was a British neo-nazi group, founded 
in 2013 and proscribed under terrorism legislation in 
2016. It spawned follow-on groups after it was proscribed, 
including NS131, System Resistance Network and most 
recently Sonnenkreig Division, which have continued its 
culture. National Action attracted around 100 members, 
typically young men. 

Regular activities included small street demonstrations, 
putting up neo-nazi stickers on university campuses and 
other public places, and developing its internal culture 
through events such as paramilitary training camps. Its 
proscription came in the wake of the murder of Labour 
MP Jo Cox by a lone neo-nazi terrorist, Thomas Mair. The 
group idealised this murder of a female politician by a neo- 
nazi male on its website, epitomising its often misogynistic, 
as well as antisemitic, outlook. 

Members of the group have also been linked to extreme 
violence and even convicted on terrorism charges, as with 
the group’s former spokesperson Jack Renshaw. In 2018, 
Renshaw pleaded guilty to preparing an act of terrorism 
with the intention of killing Labour MP Rosie Cooper 
and to making a threat to kill a police officer. Members of 
follow-on groups have also been convicted of offences in 
2019. There is good reason to link this neo-nazi culture to 
the cultivation of terrorism, and this risk is an ongoing one. 
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American Nazi 
Party figure 
James Mason 
(centre) features 
in an Atomwaffen 
Division video 


National Action’s ideological materials display a 
wide range of evidence of a neo-nazi hyper-masculinity 
that regularly identifies with the Nazi past and claims 
revolutionary goals. One early document explaining its 
ideology and ambitions was called Attack. Over 44 pages, 
it describes in detail the need for a political and social 
revolution, inspired both by German National Socialism 
and British fascists such as Oswald Mosley. Attack 
repeatedly speaks to themes of masculinity being stymied 
by mainstream society, and how being truly manly now 
requires an embrace of revolutionary violence. It includes 
statements such as, “Always question the motivations of 
the man who will not fight,” and, “Right now the European 
will sit and take absolutely anything, but when a line is 
crossed and the last link in the chains that bind him snap, 
European man will belt for his enemies like a thunderbolt 
and tear them to pieces.” 

Steeped in themes of violence as redemption, the 
document also talks about the role of a new type of man 
who would be forged through revolution. “We too must 
answer with our own political faith, exchanging a defence 
for the battle-cry of attack which will summon the best of 
our people. Out of the catharsis will come a new type of man 
who doesn’t flinch — whether it is a soldier or a politician. 
We do not need ‘intellectuals’, what we need are brutes who 
can form the lines hard. Moral men who can rise above fear 
so they can both take and dish out punishment.” 

Echoing such sentiments, National Action’s visual 
style also spoke to themes of masculinity, the white race 
and violence. National Action also developed a series of 
interactions with a US neo-nazi group called Atomwaffen 
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Division, which was founded in 2015. Its culture has 
also spawned violence: five murders have been linked to 
activists with connections to Atomwaffen Division. 

Like National Action, Atomwaffen’s materials are 
steeped in hyper-masculine themes, often by drawing 
on Nazi and antisemitic imagery. Images taken from the 
propaganda page of its website epitomise this trend. One 
features a mythologised, heroic man with swastika shield 
defending his family from Jews, Muslims and other forces 
deemed to be threatening. Another image features a 
modern militarised male, pointing a gun. It is designed to 
recruit potential activists, with a slogan expressing the idea 
that joining the group allows for a “new” course of action 
and a “new” image. In other words, it calls for conversion 
to a new type of violent masculinity. 

Idealisation of this violent masculinity has been developed 
in other ways too, by connecting with hyper-masculine ideas 
from the more recent neo-nazi past. Atomwaffen Division 
developed a relationship with James Mason, who had been 
a member of the American Nazi Party in the 1960s. Mason 
praised US neo-nazi violence and revolutionary ideals in his 
newsletter, later published as a book, Siege, a text heavily 
promoted by Atomwaffen Division. The group also idealised 
older figures such as George Lincoln Rockwell, the hyper- 
masculine leader of the American Nazi Party, and even the 
serial killer James Manson. Praise for such violent male 
figures with a historical resonance with US neo-nazism 
allowed for extensive romanticisation of a fascist masculine 
ideal steeped in violence. 

As with National Action members, a regular activity for 
Atomwaffen Division members has been to engage in all- 
male camps where participants march, light campfires and 
engage in Nazi-style rituals. In the past, these camps have 
been filmed to make YouTube videos to help recruit new 
members. The paramilitary sense of masculinity expressed 
in such videos again clearly displays the theme of trying to 
escape into a new world of male camaraderie, echoing the 
tenor of the group’s recruiting leaflets and other material. 

Antipodean Resistance, an Australian group in the 
same milieu, emerged through online networking on the 
Ironmarch website in 2016. Its regular activities have also 
included stickering campaigns at universities, provocative 
racist stunts and development activities such as camps 
for members. As with other groups in this loose network, 
Antipodean Resistance claims to offer activists a purified 
version of the male ideal, which is required as men in 
contemporary society are deemed to be degenerate and weak. 

For example, one essay uploaded to the group’s website 
discusses the ideal of the “alpha male”. It critiques the 
ways that men are often praised in the media, especially 
if they have one-night stands, drink too much and behave 
irresponsibly. It calls for an alternate alpha male ideal, and 
argues that Antipodean Resistance was creating this new 
type of morally superior man. 

As it explains, “An Alpha Male must be strong of 
character, assertive and dominant.... He must also be 
willing to search and find a worthy mate, even though it may 
take him a great deal of time and effort. The Alpha Male 
embraces hardship as a challenge... All of the Alpha Male’s 
characteristics, skills and qualities are preparing him for his 
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ultimate goal of finding a mate, continuing his blood and 
progressing his race.” 

In recent years, the wider far right has developed a much 
more complex approach to gender roles. A new generation 
of female leaders, such as Marine Le Pen, president of the 
Rassemblement National (previously Front National) in 
France, have used their feminine profiles to suggest that 
their organisations have softened. The far right group For 
Britain even has an openly lesbian leader, Anne Marie 
Waters. However, unlike the wider far right’s turn away 
from promoting stark gendered roles, neo-nazi groups tend 
to be much more traditional in their ideas about gender. 
Here, women are often not presented as equals, but rather 
are juxtaposed with the dominant masculinity in which 
these groups revel, to demonstrate that the women are 
subservient. 


Deferential 


Antipodean Resistance sees an active role for women, but in 
deferential positions to men. Its website includes a “Women’s 
Alliance” section, which describes how the group sees the 
role of women. This claims that the Women’s Alliance will 
allow women an escape from the supposed decadence and 
degeneracy of modern society by restoring “traditional 
values”. Many of the suggested activities for women 

are overtly stereotyped, such as cooking, sewing, family 
healthcare and gardening, and the website states that the 
Women’s Alliance takes its direct inspiration from German 
National Socialist ideals on women’s place in society. 

A deep-seated culture of misogyny can be seen elsewhere 
too. For example, before its proscription in 2016, National 
Action ran a “Miss Hitler competition” for female activists, 
explaining, “We organised this competition to give our girls a 
chance to express their beliefs and share their motivations for 
embracing National Socialism. We were not disappointed!” 

Such statements again suggest this was an activity 
organised by male activists for the benefit of women, such as 
girlfriends of male activists. National Action used such stunts 
to help generate press coverage. However, such exploits also 
underscore the clearly gendered roles that form part of the 
group’s worldview. 

In sum, a new generation of neo-nazis is producing a 
new type of hyper-masculine culture, designed to appeal 
to boys and young men. This growth of an extreme, 
misogynistic neo-nazism is related to a wider turn in 
alternative online cultures, which increasingly argue that 
masculinity is under threat. The online “Manosphere” 
culture and the Gamergate controversy illustrate this wider 
trend of revelling in a sense of masculinity under attack, 
and seeking a strong assertive role as a solution. This new 
hyper-masculine neo-nazi youth culture appeals to recruits 
by offering idealised images of young men in powerful and 
active roles, using updated Nazi imagery and ideology. For 
some young men who feel disempowered and disaffected, 
these messages are proving inspiring and powerful. 

More work is needed to explore the gendered nature of 
this neo-nazi milieu. Understanding its dynamics can help 
to explain its appeal and how it has the potential to make 
widely discredited Nazi and wider fascist ideas popular 
once more. e 
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Leonard Zeskind looks back at a grim year of racist 
attacks and white supremacist manoeuvres in the US 


Hate in 
the States 


he year 2019 was 
marked by an increase 
in hate crimes, moves 
towards unity by a bevy 
of well seasoned nazis 
and a growing awareness that white 
supremacists have infiltrated the 
Republican Party at every level. 

There were significant numbers of 
bigoted attacks in every corner of the 
US. For example, in Poway, southern 
California, on 27 April, John Timothy 
Earnest, aged 19, entered a synagogue 
with an AR-15 style rifle, killing one 
person and wounding three others. 

In an email posting before the 
shooting, Earnest claimed that Jews 
had “meticulously planned genocide 
of the European race”. Other postings 
showed that he was paying careful 
attention to other racist shootings 
and that he was familiar with white 
supremacist literature. 

He was not found to be a member 
of any grouping except his orthodox 
Presbyterian church, which had been 
accused of antisemitism. Earnest was 
arrested after the shooting and will 
stand trial in 2020. The response 
to the shooting from officials was, 
frankly, pro-forma. 

On 3 August, in El Paso, Texas, 
on the border with Mexico, 

Patrick Crusius entered a Walmart 
Supercenter store with an AK-47 
style rifle and left 22 dead and 24 
injured. That store and others on the 
El Paso side of the border were often 
frequented by shoppers from Juarez, 
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in Mexico. Before the shooting, 
21 year old Crusius had posted a 
manifesto promoting the white 
nationalist theory that immigrants 
were planning to take over the US 
and replace white people. Some of 
his language was directly similar to 
racist anti-immigrant outbursts from 
US president Donald Trump. Crusius 
pleaded not guilty to murder charges. 
The response by anti-racists to this 
murderous outbreak was extremely 
significant and emerged in every corner 
of the country. Anti-racist and pro- 
immigrant sentiment came together for 
that moment. And a more substantive 
discussion about gun laws also grew. 
On 2 November, Richard Holzer 
was charged with “domestic 
terrorism” for his plot to bomb 
the Temple Emanuel synagogue 
in Pueblo, Colorado. Holzer was 
a confirmed white nationalist and 
follower of the slogan “RAHOWA”, or 
“racial holy war”, a term introduced 
into the white nationalist lexicon by 
the racist self-styled religious group» 
Church of the Creator. Holzer’s arrest 
indicated finally that US federal law 
enforcement agencies were finally 
going to target antisemitic violence. 
At the time of writing, it is not 
known whether the FBI will provide 
the same close protection against 
other racist, anti-immigrant, anti- 
Muslim or anti-LGBT perpetrators. 
These incidents, and others 
like them, did not help the white 
nationalist movement. But judging 


by other criteria, they did not hurt 

the movement’s growth and power 
either. They did, however, awaken 

an opposition among sections of the 
population that had been quiet too long. 

But the far right has continued with 
other activities too. Between 28 and 
30 June the Council of Conservative 
Citizens (CoCC), based in the 
southeast part of the US, joined with 
the American Freedom Party, with 
leaders spread across the country, to 
hold a conference entitled “National 
solutions”. A similar gathering of 150 
participants in 2018 had been held in 
a state park in Tennessee. The 2019 
event was better attended. 

It featured Bill Johnson, a southern 
California lawyer and a leader of the 
AFP. Also on the podium was Ken 
MacDonald, another AFP leader who 
had been a professor at California 
State University in Long Beach. Both 
men have attended the international 
Scandza Forum gatherings in 
Scandinavia. Earl Holt from the 
CoCC also spoke. Indeed, there were 
10 speakers in all, including Rachel 
Pendergraft, from the Ku Klux Klan 
faction based in Arkansas. 

The speech by Michael Hill was 
significant. He is a retired history 
professor who heads the League of 
the South, an organisation which has 
grown in recent years as it switched 
from dreary academic conferences 
favouring Southern secessionism to 
street activism in the white nationalist 
world. And the speech by former KKK 
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“grand wizard” David Duke about 
George Orwell’s book 1984 would have 
certainly horrified that anti-fascist 
veteran of the Spanish Civil War. 

However, it is not the individual 
speeches that make this event 
significant. It is the growing unity 
of the organisations represented at 
the table. If they should merge in the 
future, they would present a bigger 
problem than they are now. 

Meanwhile, the AFP’s Rick Tyler is 
running for president. He is unlikely 
to gain much traction or even much 
of a hearing. Trump commands much 
of the racist buffer around these 
organisations. After the election in 
November this year, they will be a 
threat that it is important to watch. 

In mid-December, the Washington 
state legislature issued a report on 
one of its members, Matt Shea, from 
Spokane Valley in the eastern part 
of the state. The legislature’s report 
noted that Shea was elected to office 
as a conservative Republican the same 
year that Barack Obama was first 
elected president. 


Bastion 


Shea soon joined up with the Tea 
Party movement and the report 
contends that he became a supporter 
of domestic terrorism. He has 
advocated for the division of his 

state into two, with the eastern part 
becoming the “State of Liberty”. 

This echoed a demand made by the 
founder of the underground Aryan 
Order, Robert Matthews, who sought 
to create a “White bastion” in this 
way. In response to Shea’s call, the 
Republican sheriff in his home state 
and other members of his party called 
for his removal from office. 

IREHR first reported on Shea’s 
politics in 2011. Besides demonising 
his political opponents, Shea promoted 
the idea of “nullification”. This idea 
was promoted by white landowners in 
the Southern states that became the 
pro-slavery Confederacy, and it took 
four years of war to knock sense into 
their heads. It may be worse this time 
around. 


Department and some academics 
count hate crimes as a measurement of 
white supremacist activity during the 
year. While such a measurement can 
be useful as a gauge of fractiousness 

in society at large, it does not measure 
either the size or significance of the 
white nationalist movement. 

The Southern Poverty Law Center in 
Alabama issues a yearly count of what 
it terms “hate groups”. For SPLC, that 
concept includes black “hate groups”, 
which have a measurably different 
power and impact to the white kind, 
but are counted all together by the 
SPLC in any case. 


And there are other problems with 
using an organisational count as a 
measure. When organisations split into 
multiple smaller groups, for example, 
the count increases but the power of 
the white supremacists does not. This 
writer can remember sitting down with 
SPLC staff in 1983-84 and counting 
white supremacists by county and 
organisation across the country. 

Until an accurate measure of this 
much larger and more complex 
white supremacist phenomenon is 
constructed, it will not be possible to 
defeat these groups entirely. For now, 
we must fight on. @ 


Anti-racists and anti-fascists do not Ku Klux Klan 
yet have a common system to measure members remain 
the annual growth or decline of the active in the US 
white nationalist and white supremacist — white supremacist 
movements. The US Justice scene 
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Journalists investigating Italy's far right parties face increasingly open intimidation and 
threats in an echo of the squadrismo of Mussolini's era. Alfio Bernabei reports 
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Press under pr 


n the past few months three Italian journalists have 
visited London, on separate occasions, to deliver 

a message that has not been picked up by their 
British colleagues, although it contained a warning 
that should be treated as a matter of concern by 

the press as a whole. They told their audiences that Italian 
journalists investigating the activities of neofascist groups 
no longer feel safe to carry out their work. Journalists in 
Italy are facing acts of intimidation and even death threats. 

This sort of behaviour is on the increase, they said. It 
prompts comparisons with the tactics of squadrismo — the 
squads of violent thugs of Benito Mussolini’s fascist era. 
The term is associated with the rise of fascism a century 
ago when organised gangs of young militants armed with 
clubs who went by the name of Arditi (the “bold ones”) 
went about attacking selected individuals. 

Such methods were designed to deliver warnings of even 
more serious physical violence to follow and were directed 
not only at those who were targeted individually but also 
at their family members and friends. The Arditi played 
a major role in Mussolini’s rise to power. They terrified 
people. 

The three journalists who came to London were Paolo 
Berizzi, Antonio Palladino and Federico Gervasoni. They 
explained how in place of the sort of anonymous messages 
that might have been expected in past decades, when 
fascists tended to act surreptitiously to remain in the 
shadows, the new tendency is for the fascists to approach 
face to face, unconcerned at being recognised, acting as if 
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they feel completely legitimised and sufficiently protected 
to engage in open confrontations. “In Italy fascists behave 
as if they feel that their time has come,” said Berizzi. “They 
appear certain that events are moving in their direction.” 

Berizzi’s investigative work consists mainly of reporting 
on how the growing number of fascist groups operate 
internally and their lines of command, as well as exposing 
their connections or attempted connections with other 
movements or parties. Berizzi has focused on the so-called 
“third millennium fascists” of CasaPound, with their links 
to Matteo Salvini’s Lega party. 

Palladino has published investigative articles following 
the money trail that allows fascist groups to operate 
on such a large scale, including Roberto Fiore of Forza 
Nuova, who started his large business network in Britain. 
Palladino asks: where does the money come from to 
finance the activities of this party? 

Gervasoni is a case apart. He has specialised in 
investigating the microcosm of neofascist groups in 
Brescia, his home town of around 190,000 inhabitants, in 
northern Italy. He says when the fascists realised he was 
following them around to cafes, secluded farms or at the 
local football stadium he was warned, “You can write what 
you like, as long as you don’t publish names of people, is 
that clear?” 

But Gervasoni declared, “I did precisely the opposite. I 
consider it a duty to name individuals who organise fascist 
activities, otherwise what kind of journalism would I be 
engaging in?” 

When his investigation was published, names and all, 
fascists showed up at his door: “We'll get you, don’t worry. 
And by the way, how long will it be before you'll have to, 
attend the funeral of your mother?” 

Most of the time the three journalists named in this 
piece have to go around with a police escort. Given that 
they enjoy the privilege of being relatively well known 
in Italy, all with ties to major newspapers, one is left to 
imagine what their many less well connected colleagues 
must feel in the pursuit of their profession: fear. 

This campaign of intimidation is happening at a time 
when investigative work on the advance of the far right in 
a number of countries is becoming more urgent in defence 
of democracy, including in Britain. In Italy, where fascism 
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has been treated for most of the period since the Second 
World War as a manageable and ultimately insignificant 
regurgitation of nostalgic hotheads with no future, the 
current situation proves that a fascist resurgence is not 
only possible but that fascism is actively seeking a return to 
power — albeit, as expected, under a different guise. 

There are many developments that merit journalists’ 
enquiries. For example, the separate visits to Syria in 
2019 by CasaPound militants and Fiore have not gone 
unnoticed. 

Recent revelations about how nazis sought to influence 
the Lega party from its beginnings have a direct bearing on 
the political situation today, as it remains the biggest party 
in Italy, with around 30% of the vote in opinion polls. It 
has emerged that in the early 1990s members of the fascist 
organisation Orion, based in Milan, detected in what was 
then the Lega Nord (the Northern League) the perfect 
vehicle to resuscitate a viable incarnation of fascism and 
nazism in Italy. 

In the words of one of Orion’s representatives, Maurizio 
Murelli, Orion’s members were asked to join Lega Nord, 
then led by Umberto Bossi, in order “to extrapolate the 
essence of fascism and nazism and successfully implant 
and spread the seed through this party”. 

Orion emerged in 1984 with a monthly publication 
with literary ambitions, politically close to Franco Freda, 

a leading neo-nazi intellectual. Among its followers was 
Gianluca Savoini, who in 2013 became Salvini’s trusted 
aide and counsellor. In 1992, during a visit to Moscow, 
Savoini got to know Aleksandr Dugin, the Russian political 
analyst and strategist known for his fascist views and close 
ties to the Kremlin and the Russian military. 

In October 2018, when Salvini was in Moscow in his 


‘In Italy fascists behave as if they feel 
their time has come. They appear certain 
that events are moving in their direction’ 


Fascist groups 

in Italy, such 

as CasaPound 
(main photo) and 
Roberto Fiore’s 
Forza Nuova, 
would rather their 
dealings were not 
investigated 


role as Italy’s interior minister, Savoini was also in town. 
It was during this visit that discussions allegedly took 
place through mediators aimed at setting up a contract 
that would have allowed a Russian company to sell gas 

to an Italian firm, with a percentage to be channelled to 
Salvini’s Lega party. Both Savoini and Salvini have denied 
any wrongdoing, with Salvini declaring he had never taken 
funding from Russia. The story emerged at the same time 
that Salvini was establishing links with CasaPound, whose 
representative, Simone Di Stefano, was happy to declare, 
“We agree with every word Salvini says.” 

Given the growing concern about the use of sophisticated 
means to influence public opinion, alongside the 
development of infrastructures of shell companies that are 
designed to funnel “dark money” into politics, journalists 
like Berizzi and Palladino who are looking into the sources 
of finances to the far right have become indispensable 
in the fight against the advance of fascism in Italy and 
elsewhere. & 
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Sardines: yes we can 


Four people in Bologna asked their friends to gather in protest against ‘the advance 
of populism’. Thousands turned out and a movement was born, writes Alfio Bernabei 


here is a brighter side to 

politics in Italy, despite 

the growth and murky 

activities of the far right. 

In recent months, Italy 
has seen the birth of a movement 
that represents a novelty in the fight 
against fascism, although its efficacy 
has yet to be proven. 

The so-called “Sardines” emerged 
out of nowhere on 14 November 2019 
with an impromptu demonstration in 
Piazza Maggiore in Bologna, central 
Italy. Four people launched it with an 
appeal on social media for friends to 
gather in the public square. 

The four — research postgraduate 
Mattia Santori, technical engineer 
Roberto Maritti, physiotherapist 
Giulia Trappoloni and tourist guide 
Andrea Garreffa — described what 
happened next. “On 14 November 
we were just four people in their 30s 
like so many others in Italy...within 
hours pictures of the event were going 
around the world. On the following 
morning the ‘Sardines’ were already 
an international media phenomenon 
of which we were yet unawares.” 

What the four had planned, with 
the stated aim “to represent an 
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intermediate body between politics and 
the active civic world”, was an event “to 
favour the development of a cultural 
and social phenomenon of resistance 

to the advance of populism and its 
mechanisms of rooting itself in society”. 

This “advance of populism” was a 
direct reference to Matteo Salvini’s 
far right Lega party. The Sardines’ 
manifesto is based on four demands: 
“transparency in the use politics 
makes of social networks”, the 
exclusion of violence from politics, 
the repeal of the “security laws” — 
meaning Salvini’s anti-immigration 
measures, which many consider to be 
inhumane, and assurances that “those 
elected should be active through 
the institutional framework rather 
than engage in permanent electoral 
campaigning”. 

If this sounds perhaps a little naive 
or nebulous, it is important to note 
that the Sardines proclaim loud and 
clear that the movement is first and 
foremost anti-fascist. 

The Sardines’ name comes from the 
original intention of the four to sing 
a song in the square. It was written 
by well known local artist Lucio 
Dalla, a true Bolognese. The title is 
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The Sardines 
gather to protest 
in Bologna’s 
Piazza Maggiore 


Come é profondo il mare (How deep 
is the sea), a seductively dystopian 
nonsensical lament that at one point 
hints at sardines swimming against 
the current — an image of opposition 
to mainstream thinking. 

As one of the four later explained, 
instead of the designated song, the 
crowds that had gathered — far more 
numerous than anyone had expected, 
with several thousands in the square — 
launched into Bella Ciao, the anti- 
fascist hymn. It was this unplanned 
spontaneous surge of improvisation by 
the crowd that rooted the newly born 
movement in a historical context. 

The song itself originated in the late 
19th century, when women workers in 
the rice fields of Northern Italy used 
the lyrics to denounce the exploitation 
of their labour by the padroni (the 
masters or bosses). The tune was 
taken up by the partisans during the 
latter part of the Second World War 
and its popularity spread — now it is 
an internationally recognised hymn of 
resistance to fascism. 

The future of the Sardines is at the 
centre of much debate. What can a 
movement gain without becoming 
a party or linking with a party at 
election time? How will it organise 
itself? How will it finance itself? Will 
it acquire enough strength to help 
transform principles into practical 
policies? Out of the four initiators will 
it need a leader? 

Meanwhile, the movement has 
spread to other cities. It is thriving and 
Salvini is worried. Wherever he goes 
he is confronted by huge mobilisations 
of Sardines and the sound of Bella 
Ciao. The crowds embody the memory 
of the partisans and of the thousands 
of Allied soldiers who sacrificed their 
lives in the fight against the Nazis and 
fascists during the war. It is a welcome 
resistance. e 
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The fight for justice for Argentina’s ‘disappeared’ has taken a step forwards with the 
extradition of a police officer from the days of the junta. Colin Schindler reports 


-Torturers on trial 


ario Sandoval, a professor at the 
Sorbonne’s Institute of Latin American 
Studies in Paris, was finally extradited 
to Argentina in December last year, 
after a seven-year legal fight. In a 
former life, he had been a police officer during the military 
junta, assigned to unit 3.3.2 at Escuela de Mecanica de la 
Armada, the naval college known by its initials Esma. 

There, between 1976 and 1983, it is estimated that many 
of its 5,000 political inmates were tortured, drugged, 
undressed and thrown into the sea. Jews were represented 
disproportionately among these desaparecidos — the 
disappeared. Many, but not all, were associated with leftist 
movements, but they were singled out for exceptionally 
harsh treatment in Argentina’s “dirty war” simply because 
they were Jewish. 

Those who survived later testified about commonplace 
antisemitism and an admiration for Hitler. One guard, 
nicknamed “El Zorro”, beat anyone with a Jewish-sounding 
name. Inmates were told that they no longer possessed a 
name, only a number. While some prisoners worked and 
were even shown films, others were tortured in adjoining 
rooms. Prisoners were forced to write to relatives that all 
was well. Sandoval was known as Churrasco (Steak) because 
of his penchant for tying prisoners to metal railings and 
electrocuting them. All in the name of Christian civilisation 
and Western values. The legacy of Nazism dies hard. 

One survivor of Esma, Miriam Lewin, from a Polish 
Jewish family, is today a leading investigative journalist 
in Argentina. She wrote, “Every Wednesday, a group of 
prisoners disappeared, supposedly taken to Patagonia. As 
Jews, we deceived ourselves in order to stay alive with the 
illusion of a better destiny.” 

Lewin collaborated with the Italian photographer Giancarlo 
Ceraudo to produce the appropriately named book, Destino 
Final, about the desaparecidos — and this led to an attempt 
to identify the aircraft and pilots who took part in the death 
flights. Lewin and Ceraudo identified five Skyvan PA—51 
aircraft whose task was to deliver the post — and to drop 
bodies. One of these aircraft is reportedly stationed in Britain. 

One photograph in the book features Vera Vigevani 
Jarach, whose daughter disappeared, probably carried to 
her death on board one of these flights. Jarach was born 
in Milan but as a child fled Mussolini’s Italy, shortly after 
anti-Jewish legislation had been passed. 

Esma ran a maternity unit for babies born to inmates. 
The mothers were then killed and the babies given 
to “good” military families. Nearly two decades ago, 
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Guillermo Pérez Gomez was confronted by a young woman 
who told him, “I am the daughter of desaparecidos. I am 
looking for my brother. I think that he might be you.” After 
several confrontations, his “father” admitted that his real 
mother was Jewish and had given birth in prison, and that 
he knew all about her murder. Gomez was then reunited 
with his grandmother, then in her nineties, and decided to 
revert to his real surname, Roisinblit. 

For decades the abuelas (the grandmothers) of the 
Madres de Plaza de Mayo — an association of mothers 
— have been searching for their murdered children and 
stolen grandchildren. In recent years, they have been 
helped enormously in their quest by the advent of DNA 
technology. They campaigned strongly against the decisions 
of democratic governments after the fall of the military junta 
to grant immunity to the practitioners of the dirty war. Only 
in 2003 were such amnesties overturned so prosecutions for 
crimes against humanity could be pursued. 

The Esma trial of 68 people began in 2012 and took five 
years to complete: 29 were jailed for life and another 19 for 
between eight and 25 years. Several witnesses testified to 
the prevalence of antisemitism. One area of focus during 
the trial was the role of the Catholic Church in hiding 
detainees from international human rights inspectors. 

There was already widespread awareness of the role of 
Christian von Wernich, the Buenos Aires police chaplain 
found guilty a decade before of complicity in seven murders, 
42 kidnappings and 32 cases of torture. Among those 
testifying against the priest was Jacobo Timmerman, the 


Jewish editor of La Opinion whose reporting of the repression 


led to his imprisonment by the junta in the late 1970s. 

Esma today is a museum of remembrance, where visitors 
who never lived through those terrible years are asked to 
reflect on why so many — like Sandoval — obeyed without 


hesitation and went the way of the beast. ® 
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vents in German politics 
are pointing towards a 
worrying shift towards the 
far right. The Alternative 
fiir Deutschland (AfD) took 
second place in elections to the state 
government in Thuringia, in the east of 
Germany, at the end of October 2019. 
This comes after the far right party’s 
entrance into the federal German 
parliament two years previously, and 


division between the east and west of 
Germany, citing the unfair treatment 
of east Germans since the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, some 30 years ago. 

The AfD is a far right party 
with an anti-immigration 
stance, but not as extreme as the 
Nationaldemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands (NPD), the neo-nazi 
group. But the media has reported on 
the AfD’s promotion of neo-nazi ideas 


left party Die Linke won with 
approximately 30%, while the AfD 
came second with 23%. This doubled 
the level of its support in the previous 
election of 2014. The election - 
campaign saw death threats against 
Mike Mohring, candidate of the centre 
right CDU, and the Greens’ co-leader, 
Robert Habeck. This did not deter 
people from voting for the AfD, 

whose message seemed to resonate 


Germany warning 


The rise of Germany's far right AfD party is the backdrop to neo-nazi marches and 
terrorist attacks such as that on Halle synagogue, writes Siobhan Hyland 


its recent electoral success in the 
states of Saxony and Brandenburg. At 
present no parties will join the AfD in 
a coalition, and it has been unable to 
oust any of the mainstream political 
parties. But these recent results will 
boost the AfD’s confidence and add 
to the worrying trend towards the far 
right in politics across Europe. 

The media has reported a rise in 
support for the AfD, especially in east 
Germany. In addition to this, there 
has been an increase in antisemitic 
attacks, and the appearance of nazi 
slogans and death threats during 
the election campaign. The AfD’s 
Thuringia election win shows 
the increasing fragmentation of 
mainstream politics and an alarming 
trend towards rightwing populism. 

The AfD was formed in 2013 as an 
anti-establishment party, opposing 
the Euro currency. After this, it moved 
on to anti-immigration, using the 
arrival of approximately 1 million 
refugees in 2014-15 as scapegoats to 
gain support. 

At that time, there were links 
between the AfD and Pegida, the 
anti-immigrant and anti-Muslim 
racist street movement, which staged 
marches against what it termed “the 
Islamisation of the West”. Pegida 
also had its biggest successes in east 
Germany, especially in Dresden. The 
AfD seized on this to begin to cause 
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Halle Synagogue 


was the scene of 
an armed attack 
in October 


and language, such as minimising 
the Holocaust, aimed at appealing 
to rightwing extremists. The rise of a 
political party which states that the 
Holocaust is merely a small part of a 
larger German history and is able to 
gain political traction needs close and 
serious examination. 

In the Thuringia election, the 


in this area, where there is lingering 
resentment over perceived lower 
wages and few available jobs. The 
other parties were said to have not 
taken people’s concerns seriously, and 
the AfD used this to its advantage. 
The Germany interior ministry has 
stated that there was a 20% increase 
in antisemitic violence in 2018, with 
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figures not yet available for 2019. 
The commissioner for combating 
antisemitism stated in May that Jews 
should not wear identifiable symbols 
for safety reasons. 

These safety fears were borne out 
on 9 October last year, when there 
was a shooting at a synagogue in 
Halle, in the state of Saxony-Anhalt, 
carried out by an antisemitic far right 
extremist. The perpetrator, identified 
in the German media as Stephan 
Balliet, broadcast the event via a head 
camera. Although he failed to get into 
the synagogue, the attack killed two 
people outside in the street. 

The synagogue had in fact been 
given a funding grant in 2015 to 
improve security, allowing it to take 
measures that prevented the attacker 
from entering. The suspect chose the 
Jewish holiday of Yom Kippur for his 
attack, so the synagogue would be 
busier than usual, with more people 
around to target. 

Jewish leaders had already warned 
of antisemitic hostility and the police 
also warned of a rise in violence by 
rightwing extremists. After the attack 
in Halle, Isaac Herzog, chair of the 
Jewish Agency for Israel, sent a letter 
directly to German chancellor Angela 
Merkel, writing that the increase 
in antisemitic violence in Germany 
should “sound the alarm loud and 
clear throughout Europe”. 

Other sectors of the far right 
have also been creating tension and 
problems throughout Germany. 

On 3 October, the national holiday 
celebrating German reunification, 
2,800 neo-nazis marched through 
Berlin. Although sources in Germany 
say the NPD is in decline, there have 
been several clashes between its 
supporters and anti-nazi protestors. 


Rallied 


In November, around 120 NPD 
supporters mobilised in Hanover, in a 
“protest” against journalists. Around 
7,000 anti-nazi protestors rallied 
against them, under the banner of 
protecting press freedom and against 
the threats posed to journalists by 
the far right. The Hanover police 

had previously banned the NPD 
from demonstrating, but the courts 
overturned that decision just a day 
beforehand, ruling that the NPD had 
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the right to protest. In December, 40 
NPD supporters were stopped from 
marching in Eschede, Lower Saxony, 
by 650 counter-protestors, organised 
by anti-fascist and anti-racist groups 
and the German Trade Union 
Confederation. The counter-protest 
also blocked roads so the NPD could 
not drive down to the nearest village 
with loudspeakers. 

But one of the most disturbing 
recent events, after the Halle 
synagogue attack, is the ongoing trial 
of members of the alleged neo-nazi 
group Revolution Chemnitz. They 
are being prosecuted for forming 
a rightwing terrorist organisation. 


Authorities believe the group was 
trying to acquire weapons for a 
potential attack in Berlin. The group is 
alleged to have been trying to achieve 
more than the infamous terrorist 
group the NSU, which planted three 
bombs and murdered 10 people in the 
years up to 2011. 

From the increase in rightwing 
populism and the growth of neo-nazi 
groups with violent agendas it seems 
as if the limits of what is permissible 
in German politics and society are 
being pushed. The boundaries of 
tolerance, acceptance and challenging 
hate are being continually tested, in 
an increasingly worrying climate. @ 
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Off the hook 


Attempts to get Ukraine’s Azov movement listed as a terrorist organisation in the 
US fell down after a well meant but badly executed move by members of Congress. 
Hanna Hrytsenko looks at the background and explains what went wrong 


kraine’s notorious Azov movement and its 
activities have been a matter of concern for 
anti-fascists for some time. Now members 
of the US Congress are paying attention — 
but their moves to tackle the problem have 
backfired. Max Rose, a Congress representative of a New 
York district, sent a letter to the US secretary of state Mike 
Pompeo on 16 October last year. The letter, signed by 39 
other representatives besides Rose, asked why certain 
overseas violent white supremacist extremist groups, 
including Ukraine’s Azov, had not yet been included in the 
official foreign terrorist organisation (FTO) list, since it 
“has been recruiting, radicalising and training American 
citizens for years”. 

Let me provide two quotes to follow the US politicians’ 
logic. The first deals with murderous nazi Brenton Tarrant, 
who carried out a massacre at mosques in Christchurch, 
New Zealand last year, and two later mass murders in the 
US — in Poway, California, and El Paso, Texas. 

The letter states, “In his manifesto, the shooter claimed 
he had trained with the Azov Battalion in Ukraine, and he 
routinely wore a neo-nazi symbol associated with them. 
Both the Poway, CA and El Paso, TX shooters said they 
were directly influenced by the terrorism committed at 
Christchurch. The link between Azov and acts of terror in 
America is clear.” 

The letter added. “As you know, the state department’s 
criteria for inclusion on the FTO list are simple: be a 
foreign organisation, engage in or retain the capability and 
intent to engage in terrorism, and threaten the security 
of US nationals or the national defence, foreign relations, 
or the economic interests of the United States. There are 
numerous examples of foreign white nationalist groyps 
that fit these conditions. The American people deserve an 
explanation as to why these groups are not included on the 
FTO list. For example, the Azov Battalion is a well known 
ultranationalist militia organisation in Ukraine that openly 
welcomes neo-nazis into its ranks.” 

In response, Azov issued a statement of its own 
suggesting that the Congress representatives’ letter was 
an attack on Ukraine, its sovereignty and state security. 
The Ukrainian organisation argued that since the Azov 
regiment was subordinated to Ukraine’s ministry of 
internal affairs and the military general staff, equating 
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Azov with terrorists meant equating all Ukrainian military 
units defending the country on the frontline with terrorists. 
It added that Azov considered the accusation of having 
connections with the New Zealand terror attack to be a 
lie and a slander. Then, on 28 October, around 100 men 
gathered in front of Ukraine’s ministry of foreign affairs 
demanding an official note of protest be sent to the US 
state department. Their placards read, “Azov are heroes” 
and “Defending Ukraine is not terrorism”. 

The problem is that in his letter, Rose made mistakes 
that made his well intended statement weak. First of all, 
he seemed to be unaware that the Azov battalion is not 
an unofficial militia organisation, but a unit of Ukraine’s 
National Guard, under the command of the ministry of 
internal affairs. 

The Azov battalion was established in May 2014, but 
was turned into a regiment in September of that year. The 
members of the regiment and their circle later established 
a political party named the National Corps, which, in turn, 
established a number of side projects, such as the National 
Militia. Collectively, these organisations are often referred 
to as the Azov movement — and it is true that views ranging 
from nationalism through to white supremacism are widely 
established among its members. 

The US state department has previously referred to 
the National Corps as a nationalist hate group, while the 
Azov regiment has already been banned from receiving 
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US military aid. There is also evidence that the movement 
cooperates with the far right all over the world. 

The problem begins when the formal status of the Azov 
groups comes into play — because however many of the 
regiment’s employees adhere to white supremacist views, 
including an official military unit of a partner country in 
a list of terrorist organisations would seem to be a little 
controversial, to say the least. 


Terrorism 


The definition of terrorism also has a bearing. In the 

US, terrorism is defined by the state department as 
“premeditated, politically motivated violence perpetrated 
against noncombatant targets by subnational groups or 
clandestine agents”. But Azov, as a formal military unit, is 
in no way a subnational group or clandestine agent. This 
means acts of violence or harassment committed by groups 
belonging to the broader Azov movement — mostly the 
group known as “Freikorps”, but the National Militia as 
well — towards minorities are definitely hate crimes, but 
not necessarily terrorism. 

The second problem with the Rose letter is that there is 
no direct evidence of links between the Azov movement 
and the Christchurch killer. After the attack, Tarrant 
distributed a lengthy manifesto — but the statements in it 
relating to Ukraine were limited to one paragraph. “There 
is no single place in the West that is even close to reaching 
replacement level birthrates, let alone birthrates that 
indicate a level of vitality and vigour. [...] You will find no 
reprieve, not in Iceland, not in Poland, not in New Zealand, 
not in Argentina, not in Ukraine, not anywhere in the 
world. I know, because I have been there.” 

It is unclear whether the mass murderer had really 
travelled all over the world, or whether he had been to 
Ukraine literally or figuratively (as in the phrase, “been 
there, done that”). It is possible to speculate that he went 
to the country to train with Azov, as other foreign citizens 
do, but there is no evidence to support this idea. 

In addition, it is known that Tarrant was definitely 
inspired by Pavlo Lapshyn — a Ukrainian student living in 
Britain — who was given a sentence of at least 40 years in 
2013 for the murder of Mohammed Saleem and threats 
to attack mosques in the West Midlands. Tarrant’s guns 
were decorated with the scrawled names of various figures, 
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including “Pavlo Serhiyovych”, which refers to Lapshyn. 
It is possible that this was the Christchurch killer’s only 
Ukrainian source of inspiration. 

It is true that Azov is at least in touch with US 
extremists. It has been confirmed that Azov was in touch 
with Andrew Oneschuk, from the US-based Atomwaffen 
Division (see “Male order”, pages 13-15) and with members 
of the nazi streetfighting group the Rise Above Movement. 
Azov’s training facilities are also apparently available to 
foreigners. However, “the link between Azov and acts of 
terror in America” is in no way clear. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that neo-nazis 
from different countries inspire each other, since the very 
concept of the “white race” is supranational in itself. This 
international resonance also applies to the “black sun” 
symbol, which was not only worn by the Christchurch 
shooter but is also used routinely by neo-nazis all over the 
world. It is used on the Azov unit’s logo as well — and even 
as the name of unit’s official newspaper, although its content 
is much more moderate than its name suggests. However, 
the widespread popularity of the symbol among nazi groups 
makes it impossible to link the shooter to Azov directly. 

To sum up, the Congress representatives’ letter was 
ill prepared, which allowed the Azov regiment to defend 
itself and the broader Azov movement to move beyond the 
accusations. It is difficult to evaluate the advantage of this 
for Azov — but the advantage is real. & 
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Could there be anew 
British Nazi Party? 


Nick Griffin's British 
National Party is dead, 
but some of its leading 
lights are still around, 
jostling for position 
and trying to create an 
opening for a similar 
fascist organisation. 
Mary Rose Barton 
investigates 


Nick Griffin, 
leader of the BNP 
at its peak 
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or half a century 
Searchlight and many 
other anti-fascists in 
Britain have had a 
particular type of far 
right political party as a main focus 
of their work. The National Front, 
founded in February 1967, became 
one of Europe’s most dangerous 
fascist parties for several years 
after 1972. Searchlight and its allies 
devoted much time and resources to 
monitoring and combating the threat 
from the NF and its offshoots, such as 
the National Party. 

When the NF declined after 1979 
the fascist electoral threat in Britain 
diminished for a decade, until the 
British National Party — built up by 
the diehard pro-Hitler faction of the 
NF under John Tyndall — achieved 
some measure of ballot box success 
during the 2000s. 

Anti-fascists in the 2020s might 
yet face a revival of this traditional far 
right party model, once Nigel Farage 
has taken his final bow and Brexit’s 
resolution allows other issues onto 
the political agenda. But we cannot 
assume that the present weakness 
— and almost disappearance — of 
these parties is a done deal, allowing 
us to consign these monsters to the 
historical dustbin. 

After all, we have been here at least 
twice before in living memory, with 
the final defeat of Oswald Mosley 
in 1962 and the collapse of the NF 
around 1980. 

Each time, the fascist corpse rose 
again in recognisable form as a 
political party, albeit with the usual 
trappings of street thuggery. 

Yet at the start of 2020 any attempt 
to review the state of the British far 
right has to begin by assessing just 
how bad that movement’s electoral 


position now is. 

At the 2019 general election there 
was just one candidate from the 
BNP and none from the NF or the 
most recent breakaway, the British 
Democratic Party, created in 2013 by 
ex-NF chair and former BNP MEP 
Andrew Brons. 

This single candidate from the 
British fascist mainstream was David 
Furness, who decamped from his 
west London home to contest the 
capital’s easternmost constituency, 
Hornchurch and Upminster. This 
should have been reasonably good 
territory for the BNP as it includes the 
Harold Hill council estate whose two 
Havering council wards — Gooshays 
and Heaton — used to be targets for 
serious BNP campaigns. 

The party won a council seat in 
Gooshays at the 2006 local elections 
and retained it in a byelection two 
years later, and this same ward was 
won by UKIP in 2013 and 2014. As 
recently as 2014, long after the BNP 
had declined nationwide, its young 
candidate Kevin Layzell got 556 votes 
(14%) in Heaton, with UKIP gaining 
two of the ward’s three council seats. 

In the five years since that local 
election, the BNP has declined 
even further and (as Searchlight 
investigations have documented) 
now exists mainly as a repository for 
legacies from senile fascists who made 
out their wills at a time when the 
party still seemed worth supporting, 
and no longer have sufficient marbles 
to comprehend its now defunct state. 

But Furness remains one of the 
few BNP activists still interested in 
the hard work of fighting elections, 
which is why he has been wheeled out 
all over the country, from his native 
Ealing in 2010, to West Yorkshire’s 
Batley and Spen in 2016 (where the 
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BNP vainly and disgracefully sought 


Yet the result was a pathetic 510 


much of the dispute involves financial 


Richard Edmonds 


to exploit the racist murder of Labour 
of the National 


MP Jo Cox), to Stoke-on-Trent in 


votes (0.9%). In other words, Furness _ questions, including Jefferson having 
attracted fewer votes across the entire opened accounts with himself as 


2017 and then Hornchurch in 2017 Front is stil 
lingering around 


and 2019. 

Furness’s paltry vote in 2017 
seemed excusable because he was 
up against the then Gooshays ward 
councillor Lawrence Webb, who 
stood for UKIP. In 2019 there was 
no candidate from UKIP nor from 
the Brexit Party, because of Farage 
standing down his candidates in 
Conservative-held seats. So Furness 
was the only presence on the ballot 
paper from anywhere right of the 
Tories, and this was in a constituency 
where there have been two BNP and 
five UKIP councillors elected over the 
past 13 years. 

On top of these apparent advantages, 
Furness was the only BNP general 
election candidate anywhere in the 
country, theoretically able to attract 
activists and donors from right across 
the party, which admittedly isn’t saying 
much nowadays. 
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constituency at a general election than 
his fellow fascist Layzell had won in 
just one of the constituency’s eight 
wards at the 2014 local election — not 
to mention 2006, when Alan Bailey 
took 996 votes in a single Hornchurch 
ward. 

It is difficult to see how the BNP 
could recover. For about three years 
now a group of BNP dissidents have 
been backing a legal action by former 
party official Chris Barnett against 
the leadership, which in effect means 
against party chair Adam Walker and 
treasurer Clive Jefferson. 

Searchlight cannot comment on 
the rights and wrongs of this case, 
but Barnett’s argument, apparently 
backed by most of the few serious 
activists still left in the BNP, boils 
down to the assertion that Walker 
and Jefferson have failed to follow 
the constitution and in fact have 
unlawfully changed it. Inevitably 


signatory when, Barnett and his 
friends argue, this is strictly forbidden 
by the constitution. 

Readers might wonder why this 
dispute matters, when the BNP is 
barely operational. The answer is that 
the party can still expect substantial 
legacies in the near future, rumoured 
to involve at least £1m and perhaps 
several million pounds. That’s why 
opponents of Walker and Jefferson 
argue that members should renew 
their subscriptions “to retain voting 
rights” and ex-members should rejoin. 
And that’s what Chris Barnett means 
when he claims on his blog that “the 
BNP has a bright future ahead of it”. 
It’s not ballot papers that he sees 
piling up, it’s bank notes. 

Anti-fascists might be tempted to sit 
back and laugh at the BNP’s joke votes 
and internal court battles, but there 
is just possibly a serious problem 
further down the line. With UKIP 
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dead and the Brexit Party on the way 
out, it is not impossible that there will 
be opportunities for a conventional 


fascist party within the next few years. 


Assuming the rumours are correct 
and the BNP does stand to inherit a 
few million pounds, and assuming 
also that it can acquire some sort of 
competent leadership interested in 
spending that money on campaigning 
rather than feathering their own 
nests, then it is not completely 
implausible to imagine the BNP 
returning as a serious electoral threat, 
most likely in those areas that voted 
heavily for Brexit but are likely to be 
disappointed by its outcome. 

The NF is the best known of 
several rival parties that have failed 
to capitalise on the BNP’s decline. 
Part of the reason is a chronic 
failure of leadership. Among the 
NF directorate are two men, Chris 
Jackson from northwest England 
and Richard Edmonds from London, 
who were senior officials in serious 
fascist parties. Edmonds first joined 
the directorate as part of the Tyndall 
faction during the NF’s 1970s peak 
years, then became better known 
as one of Tyndall’s leading allies at 
the top of the BNP, where he ran the 
party’s infamous Welling bookshop 
and headquarters. 

He now lives in the London 
Borough of Sutton and will very likely 
be the NF’s sole candidate at the 
London Assembly elections, for the 
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2020 hopefuls: 
Anne Marie 
Waters of For 
Britain, and former 
BNP youth leader 
Mark Collett 


Croydon and Sutton constituency, 

in May this year. Similarly the BNP 
will probably put up a single London 
Assembly candidate, probably Furness 
in the Havering and Redbridge 
constituency. 

Last November’s NF Remembrance 
Day march to the Cenotaph in central 
London was a disaster even by the 
miserable standards of recent years, 
with fewer than two dozen turning 
out. This was only partly explained by 
the latest split in the party, occasioned 
by one of its few substantial donors, 
Kent businessman Michael Easter. 

Octogenarian Easter bankrolled 
a rare edition of the NF journal The 
Flame, which upset some leading 
activists by containing a disrespectful 
article about Adolf Hitler. Among 
those quitting in righteous indignation 
at this insult to the fiihrer was deputy 
chair Jordan Pont from Sheffield, who 
entertained fiihrership fantasies of his 
own and for a while seemed likely to 
start a new party with serial splitter 
Eddy Morrison from Leeds, ex-NF 
chair Kevin Bryan from Lancashire, 
and ex-deputy chair Adam Lloyd from 
Bridgend, South Wales. 

Given Morrison’s record, one can 
never be quite sure, but Searchlight’s 
latest information is that the new 
party is unlikely ever to exist outside 
the internet. 

The NF itself will limp on into 
another decade, if only because a 
handful of old nazis still want to 


“do something” but are unwilling to 
submit to party discipline in any other 
outfit, even if anyone else would let 
them join. 

Although it never really got going as 
a party, outside a couple of branches, 
Brons’s BDP will probably have the 
most professional election campaign 
this year, even if it is confined to a 
single ward. This is because the BDP’s 
very few members include several 
with experience of real campaigning — 
notably party founder Brons himself, 
Jim Lewthwaite, a former Bradford 
city councillor, and barrister Adrian 
Davies, a Cambridge University 
graduate and former Tory who has 
also headed the Freedom Party, which 
got a Staffordshire county councillor 
elected in 2003. 

In 2020 Lewthwaite, a former 
archaeologist who now works as a 
nightwatchman -— living proof that 
fascism can seriously damage your 
career, will again stand for the Wyke 
ward on Bradford City Council. He 
will very likely poll more than the joke 
vote that has been the fate of most far 
right candidates in recent years. 

Although outwardly moderate, the 
BDP has close ties to the hardcore 
nazi British Movement, which is 
unsurprising given that Brons’s first 
political involvement as a teenager 
was in BM’s predecessor, the National 
Socialist Movement under Colin 
Jordan. Another Bradford BDP 
activist and occasional candidate 
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who regularly attends BM events 

is Liam Kernaghan (aka Liam 
Haines), organiser of the now defunct 
Yorkshire Forum. Among the speakers 
at this forum was nazi terrorist Jack 
Renshaw, who is now in jail after 
plotting to kill Labour MP Rosie 
Cooper. Kernaghan was a close friend 
of Renshaw as well as several other 
leaders of the now banned National 
Action terror group. 

BM is not registered as a political 
party and has not contested 
elections for decades, but it has been 
surprisingly successful in bringing 
together prominent figures from other 
sections of the British far right. At 
its most recent event in Leeds, for 
example, billed as a memorial event 
for Jordan and Tyndall, speakers 
included Edmonds of the NF, Brons 
and Lewthwaite of the BDP, Peter 
Rushton of the journal Heritage and 
Destiny, and Benny Bullman from the 
international nazi music operation 
Blood & Honour. 

The Leeds meeting was chaired by 
Tony McDonnell, the ex-BNP thug 
who was jailed for manslaughter in 
2016 after his long-delayed admission 
of responsibility for killing a postman 
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Veteran fascist 


Andrew Brons 


in Leeds city centre in 1995. Also 
present in Leeds were several of 
those involved in fighting against 
anti-fascists in Dover, Kent, in 2016. 
The British Movement remains a real 
concern to anti-fascists because it 
acts as a bridge between experienced 
political organisers and men with a 
record of serious violence. 

As in previous periods of transition 
for the far right, there are several 
micro-parties and one-man bands 
cluttering up the scene. For example, 
ex-BNP candidate Andrew Emerson 
stood yet again in Chichester, Sussex, 
at December’s general election for his 
Patria party, founded in 2013. He took 
just 109 votes (0.2%). Unlike some 
of their ex-colleagues, Emerson and 
fellow Patria member Dennis Whiting, 
who dates back to the 1960s League of 
Empire Loyalists, are at least capable 
of filling in the forms and paying the 
fees to remain registered with the 
Electoral Commission. 

When it was founded back in 
2014, British Voice might have been 
expected to be a lot more than a 
micro-party. It was at first seen as the 
vehicle for the Nick Griffin faction, 
following a coup in 2014 that removed 


Griffin from the BNP leadership and 
installed the Walker-Jefferson regime 
that continues to this day. One Griffin 
supporter at the time was none other 
than Renshaw. Remaining British 
Voice activists have also ended up 

in a political cul-de-sac, although 

in rather less dramatic fashion than 
Renshaw. During 2019, a four-year 
legal saga finally ended, concluding a 
bizarre comedy in which British Voice 
chair Mike Whitby fought his former 
comrades Martin Vaughan and “Lady” 
Dorothea Brook for ownership of the 
British Voice name. 

It’s a mystery to outside observers 
why this name should be worth 
anything at all, but many hours in 
legal tribunals were spent disputing 
the matter, finally resolved in 
Whitby’s favour in July 2019. 
Vaughan and Brook were ordered to 
pay Whitby £1,707 costs and their 
ownership of certain British Voice 
trademarks was invalidated. 


Fought 


Unsurprisingly, Whitby’s British 
Voice has not fought any elections and 
his main activity has been alongside 
retired schoolteacher and former 
League of St George nazi Michael 
Woodbridge, supporting accused nazi 
terrorists, including Renshaw, during 
their various court cases. 

Griffin abandoned his old British 
Voice mates almost as soon as the 
party was formed and has not dared 
to step into the electoral arena himself 
since losing his European Parliament 
seat in 2014. Griffin talked last year 
about founding a new party, but this 
was on the assumption that Brexit 
was going to be finalised some time 
that year and Farage, UKIP and 
similar obstacles would disappear. 
Griffin thought this was his cue for 
a comeback, but scrapped the idea 
when the Brexit pantomime was 
extended through the rest of 2019. 

Griffin will be 61 in March this year 
and probably feels that setting up a 
new party is too much like hard work. 
If someone else puts in the grassroots 
effort, Griffin might still be tempted, 
but is probably destined — like Mosley 
and Tyndall before him — to spend 
his declining years in political exile 
waiting for a call that never comes. 

He was last heard of in Romania, 
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joining a parade of local fascists who, 
like Griffin himself, are funded by nazi 
godfather Roberto Fiore, who first 
met the young Griffin in London when 
he arrived as a fugitive from Italian 
justice in the early 1980s. Griffin 

and Fiore’s Bucharest followers were 
marching in memory of Corneliu 
Codreanu, the pre-Second World War 
antisemitic agitator and founder of the 
notorious Iron Guard. Codreanu and 
his slogan, “Long live death!” were an 
inspiration to Griffin’s crazy faction 

of the NF in the 1980s, so Griffin is 
returning to his ideological roots in 
the charnel house of fringe politics. 

No doubt Griffin will continue to 
be a presence online and a reminder 
of British nazism’s electoral peak, 
but it would be surprising to see him 
play any significant role in whatever 
far right movement emerges in the 
2020s, unless his supporters can 
regain control of the BNP. But even 
then, it is not clear why anyone 
gaining control of a party that had 
inherited a few million pounds would 
put Griffin in charge of it. 

One of Griffin’s many enemies is 
also among the few British fascists 
who had something to celebrate 
in 2019. Eddy Butler was the 
mastermind of the BNP’s first election 
advance in east London, where the 
party took a one-off council seat in 
1993, some years before its more 
substantial electoral gains. 

Butler went on to form an alliance 
with Griffin to oust Tyndall from the 
BNP leadership in 1999. After his 
final break with Griffin, Butler joined 
the English Democrats in 2011 before 
eventually moving on to Anne Marie 
Waters’ new Islamophobic party, For 
Britain, in 2018. 


Sights 


Waters set up For Britain after 
finishing runner-up in one of UKIP’s 
many leadership elections, but one 
of her few effective branches is run 
by Butler and a small crew of ex-BNP 
activists just outside the London 
boundary in the Essex district of 
Epping Forest. Former BNP councillor 
Julian Leppert won an Epping Forest 
council seat for Waters’ party in 
May 2019, and Butler’s team have 
neighbouring areas in their sights. 
The long-predicted split between’ 
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For Britain’s Islamophobic, pro-Israel, 
pro-Trump leadership and its more 
traditionally fascist branch in Epping 
Forest had not materialised by the 
time Searchlight went to press, but 
can’t be far off. 

Anyone imagining that For 
Britain is a significant party outside 
Epping Forest and Hartlepool, in the 
northeast of England, should take a 
look at its website, where Waters is 
reduced to appealing to casual online 
viewers who might be interested 
in becoming a council candidate in 
2020. 

Even when Nigel Farage finally 
retires from frontline politics, Waters 
is unlikely to break out beyond the 
fringe, although she can perhaps 
expect to outshine fascist “Tommy 
Robinson” (real name Stephen Yaxley- 
Lennon) and Britain First leader Paul 
Golding as the undisputed leader of 
British Islamophobia. 

Despite having work to do to build 
up For Britain, Butler still manages 
to find time for weird online feuding. 
His latest diversion is a Facebook war 
with former BNP youth leader Mark 
Collett, probably dating back to rivalry 
from their days together in the BNP. 

True to the sobriquet bestowed 
on him by the prize-winning 2002 


Eddy Butler in 


the European 
Parliament, to 
which he got 
access after the 
BNP took two 
seats at the 2009 
European election 


Channel 4 documentary Young, Nazi 
and Proud, Collett likes to pose as 

an antisemitic radical, in contrast 

to Butler’s anti-Islam populism. 

The assassination of Iran’s spy chief 
and military leader general Qasem 
Soleimani early in the new year helped 
sharpen some of these divisions. 

Waters echoed Farage in celebrating 
US president Donald Trump’s action 
in approving Soleimani’s killing by 
drone strike, while Collett joined most 
of the international far right in taking 
Iran’s side. Even the feuding US 
giants of the alt-right, Greg Johnson 
and Richard Spencer, were united 
for once in standing by Iran’s leaders 
against the “neocons” — by which they 
mean Jews. 

One of Collett’s closest allies is a 
keen latter-day disciple of Mosley. 
Laura Towler is yet another fascist 
YouTube star and frequently appears 
on Collett’s platforms, when she 
isn’t indulging her passion for 
the Blackshirt leader. Searchlight 
assumes that she will be among the 
leaders of Collett’s new Patriotic 
Alternative party once it is properly 
launched later this year. 

The British spin-off of Generation 
Identity, which wants an all-white 
Europe, has now announced its 
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dissolution, taking it out of the 
equation. So Collett — despite his 
own political baggage, including a 
recent alliance with former Ku Klux 
Klan grand wizard David Duke — has 
been able to exploit the political 
space between the so-called “alt-lite” 
allies of the rump of UKIP, many of 
them strange YouTubers with online 
monikers such as Sargon of Akkad, 
and overtly nazi “old right” parties 
such as the NF and BM. 

Collett plans two conferences in 
2020: one in west London in the 
spring and a second in northern 
England in the autumn. He began 
the process of registering Patriotic 
Alternative with the Electoral 
Commission in October 2019, but 
might wait until after the 2020 local 
elections to stage a formal launch. 

It would suit Collett for a few other 
parties to have definitively failed or 
shut up shop, so the field becomes less 
crowded before he takes the risk of 
putting up candidates. 

Among Collett’s fan club — and 
sharing his pro-Moscow proclivities 
— are the well heeled extremists 
of Western Spring, led by Larry 
Nunn (now in East Anglia) and 
Woodbridge (now in North Wales). 
Western Spring’s association with 
shady survivalist training camps has 
attracted the authorities’ attention 
and might be one reason for Nunn 
keeping a lower profile in 2019. 

He is, however, one of the few big 
names in British nazism still prepared 
to speak up for Alison Chabloz, the 
antisemitic, Holocaust-denying “folk 
singer”, whose conviction for posting 
grossly offensive antisemitic YouTube 
videos was a legal landmark of the last 
two years. 

Factional divisions stirred by 
Chabloz have been one of the reasons 
why the London Forum failed to get 
back off the ground, following the 
jailing of its founder Jeremy “Jez” 
Bedford-Turner, who is now seen as 
one of Chabloz’s many enemies. Some 
of the most paranoid writers and 
broadcasters on the far right insist 
that both Bedford-Turner and Chabloz 
are “enemy informants”. Searchlight 
can only state again, they are not ours. 

With the London Forum and its 
regional branches still in abeyance, 
due to the organisers’ fear of both the 
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state and anti-fascists, the success 
stories of the British far right in 2019 
included both Collett’s Patriotic 
Alternative and Gregory Lauder- 
Frost’s Traditional Britain Group. 

The TBG has outgrown its once 
fogeyish image and its meetings have 
become a highlight of the racists’ 
calendar, with attendees ranging 
from Lord Sudeley and his ex-KGB 
wife, to Kate Dermody, former wife of 
Kevin Watmough who runs the nazi 
Redwatch website. 


Networks 


There are now numerous intersecting 
networks, umbrella groups and 
conferences: Collett’s Patriotic 
Alternative and its European allies, 
Scandza and Erkenbrand, the TBG, 
the promoters of the Tyndall and 
Jordan traditions such as the British 
Movement and Heritage and Destiny, 
and European Holocaust deniers and 
neo-nazis linked to Heritage and 
Destiny’s Mark Cotterill, Rushton, 
Edmonds and Michéle Renouf. 

Anti-fascists should beware of 
complacency, however. Britain’s fascists 
could yet strategically move to mend 
their differences and pick up recruits 
given a soft entry into the far right 
through pro-Brexit or anti-grooming 
campaigns, then harden these recruits 
ideologically while waiting to see what 
political opportunities open up after 
Brexit. 

Unless the Labour Party revives 
very quickly during 2020, there 
will be huge political opportunities 
very soon in some of Britain’s most 
depressed areas, where voters turned 
away from Jeremy Corbyn’s party but 
are unlikely to remain committed to 
the Tories for long. 

Presently scattered among 
numerous parties — and in some cases 
members of no party, for now — there 
are experienced campaign organisers 
who have proven capable of winning 
elections for far right parties from 
east London to Stoke-on-Trent, Leeds, 
Bradford, Oldham and Blackburn. 

The wild card in the British far 
right scene, as elsewhere in Europe, 
is Trump’s former ally Steve Bannon 
and his transatlantic project to create 
a new populist right. At the end of last 
year there were reports that Bannon 


~ might seek to buy the Telegraph 
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newspaper, put up for sale by prime 
minister Boris Johnson’s loyal 
friends, the tax-exile Barclay brothers. 
Bannon has been uncharacteristically 
quiet in the new year. Whether or 

not he has anything to fear from 
Trump’s impeachment hearings 

and an intensified focus on the trail 
of Moscow gold, Bannon should 

be under no illusions about British 
politics. Searchlight will scrutinise 
every move he makes on the London 
media and political scene. 

UKIP and the Brexit Party were a 
toxic presence in British politics. The 
poisonous atmosphere they helped 
generate could be inherited by a 
revived traditional fascist party in 
the BNP mould, or by a new model of 
party recruited from YouTubers and 
Facebook networkers, as envisaged 
by Collett. Another alternative might 
be a Bannon-style populist party, 
perhaps fronted by Farage. There 
are advocates of all three approaches 
among thoughtful British fascists, and 
they need not be mutually exclusive. 

It is clear that there will be 
challenges ahead for anti-fascists who 
in the coming decade will need to 
combine strong community roots with 
tactical awareness and intelligence-led 
campaigning. CY 


Great white hopes 


Mark Collett will continue to be Britain's far 
right star for the main international influencer 
networks and looks set to get his long-planned 
new party, Patriotic Alternative, up and running 


properly. 


Jim Lewthwaite of the British Democratic Party’ 
could be one of the few fascist candidates to achieve a 


“respectable” result at the 2020 local elections. 


Chris Barnett and his allies might succeed in 


grabbing the BNP’s millions. 


Great white dopes 


Paul Golding will carry on sending out 


fundraising emails, but not much else will be 


happening at Britain First HQ. 
Anne Marie Waters’ For Britain party might win 


another council seat in Epping Forest, but is failing 
almost everywhere else, and a party split is inevitable. 


“Tommy Robinson” could give up on British politics 


and rely on the international speaking circuit - if that 
fails he can always go back to violence and petty crime. 
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Down the tubes 


The Traditional Britain Group is sinking deeper into the sewer, with YouTube star Laura 
Towler the guest speaker at its recent Christmas social. Mary Rose Barton listened in 


young star of the far right YouTube scene 

and open admirer of prewar fascist leader 

Oswald Mosley was the special guest at the 

Traditional Britain Group’s 2019 Christmas 

social. Laura Towler held forth at the event 
held on 14 December at the Lamb and Flag in Marylebone, 
central London — a venue described by the group as a 
“traditional hostelry”. 

Towler has built up a substantial following of 46,000 
on her YouTube channel and, as previously noted by 
Searchlight, has gradually progressed from Islamophobia 
to her strange devotion to Mosley. 

Her YouTube channel includes videos with titles such 
as, “The ethics of repatriation”, “My advice for nationalist 
girls” and “Should we apologise for our history?” YouTube 
is not Towler’s only social media platform as she is also 
active on Twitter, BitChute and GAB. 

Towler has also been significantly involved with the 
Defend Europa group, which describes its aim as providing 
“our fellow Europeans with a platform where they can voice 
their concerns and actively speak out against what is being 
done to our homelands by the establishment”. In recent 
months the Twitter account of Defend Europa has been 
suspended. 

Since September 2019 Towler has also been working 
closely with former British National Party youth leader 
Mark Collett in developing the political direction of his 
nascent political party, Patriotic Alternative, which appears 
to be shifting Britain’s alt-right away from an Islamophobic 
focus towards increasing antisemitism and a more obvious 
neo-nazi direction. 

Towler used the opportunity to speak at the TBG social 
to outline the mission of Patriotic Alternative in terms 
of both its political ideology and strategy, with the hope 
of attracting new members. She focused on how this 
new political initiative would look after the interests of 
the supposed “indigenous people” of the British Isles. If 
political success was not achieved then the group would 
move in the direction of forming more autonomous self- 
sufficient communities, she suggested. 

The enthusiastic applause Towler received both during 
and after her address indicated that many of the faithful 
gathered at the Lamb and Flag were far more inclined to 
the extreme right than the TBG would have us believe. 

As has been the case in recent years, security for the event 
was rigorous, an approach now being adopted by many 
groups on the extreme right both in Britain and elsewhere. 
The TBG website noted, “Those who have not attended TBG 
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events previously will be asked to show their bona fides and 
identity to ensure that the evening flows smoothly. 

“This is our simple, standard procedure and is to the benefit 
of everyone, ensuring that attendees all have a great evening. 
We reserve the right to refuse admittance or decline bookings 
at our own discretion therefore, where we feel it should 
ensure the harmonious and convivial running of the night. 
For privacy, you also firmly agree not to take any electronic 
media (photos, video, audio) at this event and we retain the 
copyright on any such elements taken at the event.” 

Additionally, venue notification and sundry details were 
not revealed in advance but sent via email to attendees only 
on the evening before the event at 6.30pm. 

The TBG takes exception to being labelled “extreme 
right”, with vice-president and treasurer Gregory Lauder- 
Frost taking every opportunity to state that the group was 
more “traditional Tory”. This is merely a smokescreen and 


The enthusiastic applause Towler 
received during and after her address 
indicated that many of the faithful 
gathered at the Lamb and Flag were far 
more inclined to the extreme right than 
the TBG would have us believe 


far from the truth as was shown by the guest speaker and 
many of the attendees at the Christmas event. 

The social was held in an upstairs function room at the 
Lamb and Flag and there was little information to be had 
in the crowded downstairs public bar about the nature of 
the private event being held above. It can be assumed that 
the management of the Lamb and Flag were unaware of 
those who had booked the function room. 

The social attracted a sizeable attendance of around 80, 
reflecting a wide spectrum of Britain’s far and extreme 
right, for which the TBG is now providing a networking 
hub. A small coterie of the London cell of Generation 
Identity was observed — just before it announced its 
dissolution — but once again Ben Jones, leader of its British 
branch, was absent. 

Ann Marchini, formerly associated with providing 
financial support for the English Defence League and a 
confidante of Liberty GB’s Paul Weston, has also returned 
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to the fold in the company of a family member for several 
recent TBG events. That evergreen of the right, Sam 
Swerling, now a vice-president of the group, maintained 
a relatively discreet presence despite the input of some 
rambling questions and comments relating to a former 
director of MI6. Andrew Moffat, who was once Holocaust 
denier David Irving’s political secretary and later the BNP’s 
economic spokesperson, made his presence felt during the 
speaker’s address and appears now to be taking a more 
active role in TBG activities. 
Laura Towler (bottom, right) in a 
graphic from a video, spoke at the TBG 


Alongside Lauder-Frost, Moffat represented the group event run by Gregory Lauder-Frost 
at a conference held in Berlin by the German far right (top right, with Conservative MP Jacob 
party, Alternative fiir Deutschland, on “preserving Rees-Mogg), while Andrew Moffat 
European civilisation, culture and values”, in April last (centre photo) made his presence felt 


year, which included delegates from across Europe. In 
addition to these key individuals a significant infill of 
younger identitarian activists, including supporters of the 
proscribed terrorist group National Action and former 
London Forum members, was noted. 

There were also some notable absences including the 
group’s president Lord Sudeley and John Kersey, whose 
attendance profile of late has been distinctly low-level, 
despite being listed on the group’s website as a vice- 
president alongside Lauder-Frost and Swerling. One 
wonders if this could be due to rumours and stories being 
circulated regarding the authenticity of his academic 
qualifications, namely a Doctor of Education awarded or 
purchased online from “Saint Regis University”. 

Despite Boris Johnson’s win at the general election just 
two days before the TBG event and the imminent departure 
of Britain from the EU, Lauder-Frost made barely any 
reference to this in his introductory remarks, probably 
because of the TBG’s support for a hardline Brexit. For the 
TBG, Johnson’s election provided no reason for celebration. 
Back in 2017, the group expressed a desire for an extreme 
Brexit and called upon the government not to afford a “right 
to stay” to any EU citizen in Britain after Brexit. 

It argued that EU citizens who had lived in Britain for 
five years but who had spent much of that time in social or 
council housing and on state benefits should be asked to 
return to their native countries. “Our people should not be 
supporting millions of aliens,” it said. This is an echo of Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, a Conservative home secretary in 
the 1920s, who campaigned against “undesirable aliens” 
and “socialists from Eastern Europe”. 

On the evidence of its 2019 Christmas social, the TBG 
is evolving into a significant hub for those groups and 
individuals now officially defined as being “cultural 
nationalist”, “white nationalist” and, in some cases, “white 
supremacist” — categories that have now replaced the 
former labels of “far right” and “extreme right”. 
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TIME FOR RIGHTS 


Racism and discrimination against Gypsy, Roma and Traveller people is a problem in 
Britain and elsewhere in Europe. But they are fighting back. Cathy Pound reports 


ypsy, Roma and 
Traveller communities 
are some of the most 
marginalised in Britain 
and experience high 
levels of discrimination in terms of 
employment, housing and access to 
public services including healthcare. 
Children from these communities face 
high levels of school exclusions and 
low educational attainment, as well as 
suffering racist abuse from peers. 


But the three communities are 
different and can also face specific 
problems. For example, there are 
approximately 300,000 Roma 
people in Britain. Many of these have 
come from Eastern Europe and, like 
other EU citizens in Britain, now 
face an uncertain future because of 
Brexit, with potential problems in 
maintaining their residency rights 
and access to healthcare — on top of 
the increasing number of hate crimes 


Gypsy, Roma 
and Traveller 
communities are 
fighting for their 
rights 


experienced by many minorities since 
the EU referendum in 2016. 

Some £1.1bn of EU structural funds 
were available for the period 2014 to 
2020 to support Roma communities 
in Britain — or, to be more precise, to 
support “integration” initiatives. 

The Institute for Public Policy 
Research has called on local authorities 
with sizeable Roma communities to be 
proactive in ensuring that funding is 
found to continue support in what is 
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likely to be a very challenging time for 
these communities. 

Roma people in Eastern European 
countries such as Slovakia and 
Hungary are the main targets of far 
right and state racism — and often 
large fascist organisations. 

In November 2019, politicians 
from Slovak fascist outfit the People’s 
Party — Our Slovakia (known by its 
initials L’SNS) met in London to try 
to woo support from the local Slovak 
community. Roma activists from 
the Sinti Roma Holocaust Memorial 
Trust and anti-fascists joined forces 
to organise a peaceful counter- 
demonstration against the fascists. 

The L’SNS party denies the 
Holocaust and make calls for the 
expulsion of Roma, Jewish and 
Muslim people as well as refugee 
communities in Slovakia. 

It is also important for anti- 
fascists and anti-racists in Britain to 
defend Gypsy, Roma and Traveller 
communities in Britain from the rise 
of far right ideology and increasingly 
mainstream racism here. 

The Gypsy and Traveller 
communities in Britain face continual 
problems in getting access to legal 
stopping sites, which have been 
under attack from central and local 
government authorities over many 
years. The lack of authorised sites has 
resulted in Travellers stopping on the 
roadside or on unauthorised sites, 
where they often face local hostility. 

A number of local authorities have 
sought injunctions against Travellers 
on unauthorised sites rather than use 
their powers to provide authorised 
sites. Local authorities have a duty to 
assess the need for accommodation 
for Gypsies and Travellers whenever 
they review their overall housing 
need. The London Plan 2011 did call 
on local authorities to provide sites — 
but none has materialised, with the 
last permanent site established in 
London back in 2002. 

The need to have an “established 
residential connection” or a “care of” 
address to qualify for benefits or be 
considered to be living in a borough 
has been deemed legal by the courts. 

But on 13 July last year, the High 
Court ruled that Hillingdon Council’s 
social housing allocation policy, which 
required people to live in the west 
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London borough “continuously for at 
least ten years” to be discriminatory 
against Travellers. 

Three Irish Travellers had taken the 
case through the courts, successfully 
upholding the right of Gypsy and 
Traveller communities to have a 
nomadic way of life without this 
prejudicing their rights to services and 
eligibility for the housing list. 

A site in the east London borough of 
Hackney was identified in the London 
Legacy Development Corporation 
local plan of 2014 as suitable for 
nine permanent pitches on unused 
Transport for London land. The Greater 
London Authority and Hackney Council 
supported the proposals for the site and 
£2m has been allocated by the LLDC, 
which Hackney Council must bid for by 
June 2020. A stumbling block has been 
TfL, which now wishes to develop the 
land itself for housing. The Hackney 
Travellers Action Group has launched 
a petition in a last-ditch attempt to put 
pressure on TfL to release the land in 
time for Hackney to be able to submit a 
viable plan for the site. 

But local authorities have been part 
of the problem. In 2018 and 2019, 

34 local authorities, 14 of them in 
London, sought injunctions in the 
courts to stop Travellers from settling 
in their boroughs. And 2020 will see 
a landmark case back in the High 
Court when the London Borough of 
Bromley, supported by seven other 
councils in London and Essex — 
Merton, Sutton, Kingston, Barking 
and Dagenham, Redbridge, Harlow 
and Thurrock — will continue their 
attempt to overturn an appeal won by 
the London Gypsies and Travellers 
group in May last year. 

Bromley Council was granted an 
interim injunction in August 2018 
to prohibit camping by “persons 
unknown” on 171 different open 
spaces and car parks in the borough. 
When the case returned to court for its 
further hearing, LGT was permitted to 
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submit a case against the injunction. 
The court rejected the full injunction 
and issued instead an injunction that 
merely banned fly-tipping. 

Responding to this judgement, LGT 
chief executive Debby Kennett said: 
“The judge recognised that Gypsies and 
Travellers have been present in this 
country for hundreds of years and that 
their traditional way of life is protected 
under human rights and equalities 
law. The judge also referred to the 
shortage of sites and stopping places, 
and to the cumulative impact that 
these injunctions have on the Gypsy 
and Traveller community across the 
country.” 

The High Court, however, granted 
a very similar interim injunction to 
the London Borough of Havering 
in September last year. The council 
was granted a ban on “unauthorised 
encampments and known individuals 
linked to anti-social behaviour”. 

A report published in November 2019 
by LGT and professor Jo Richardson 
of De Montfort University, entitled The 
Potential for a Negotiated Stopping 
Approach in London, lays out an 
alternative to these injunctions, which 
condemn Travellers to eviction and 
criminalise their communities. It 
suggests that instead local authorities 
and landowners could make agreements 
with Travellers about the use of suitable 
land. These could cover issues such as 
the facilities needed by the Traveller 
community, and arrangement of 
services such as refuse disposal. 

The report also notes the possible 
impact of a current Home Office 
consultation on proposals to 
increase police powers to evict and to 
criminalise “trespass”, which could 
be used against Gypsy, Traveller and 
Roma communities. 

Anti-racist and anti-fascist 
organisations should make links and 
build solidarity with Gypsy, Roma 
and Traveller communities in order to 
offer support when it is needed. e 


STOP PRESS: On 21 January, LGT won a huge victory at the Appeal 
Court in its case against Bromley Council. The court ruled that 
“borough-wide injunctions are inherently problematic” and were a 


potential breach of human rights and equality laws. It added, “The 
Gypsy and Traveller community have an enshrined freedom not to stay in 
one place but to move from one place to another.” 
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MARCH 
AGAINST | 
RACISM 


SATURDAY 21 MARCH - 


National demonstrations 


London: 12 noon, Portland Place 
Glasgow: 11am, George Square 


¢ No to Islamophobia 
and antisemitism 


e Justice for Windrush — 
end the ‘hostile environment’ 
Organised by for migrants 


STAND UP oe welcome 


Build the global movement 
TO RACISM against racism and fascism 


